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"The promptness with which we have been able to get books to our 
public, especially those requested for purchase, is entirely due to the 


good service which you have been giving Be." 
"Your service has made it possible for us to have on the shelves many 


of the new books before our clients have read about them in the Saturday 
Review! I should feel helpless if I could not depend on 'Putnams'" 
"I have understood from some other college librarians that you render 


good service as to prices and promptness." 
"We are so pleased with the speed with which you handled a recent 


order that we are sending you a larger order." 
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| All Libraries in Texas, Louisiana, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Kansas and Arkansas can 
now secure the famous ‘‘Universal” rebindings at our new plant located at 113-15-17 
Soledad St., San Antonio, Texas. We have absorbed the Picard Bookbinding Co. and 
have installed additional modern machinery and equipment, and trained mechanics from 
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Why send your books thousands of miles to yet a geod job when it can be done nearer 
home? Send us a trial order today as a test. 
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FOUR IMPORTANT WORKS ON 


Biblical Research and Discovery 


Egyptian Papyri and Papyrus Hunting 
By James Baikie. F.R.A.S. 


Author of “A Century of Excavation in the Land of the Pharaohs.’ 





A book of ‘intrinsic interest and value to the student of 
Archeology as well as the general reader, treating, as it does 
exhaustively not only of the finding but also of the nature and 
message of ancient (especially Egyptian) papyri. With Thirty- 
two Full-page Illustrations of which Four are in color by 
Constance N. Baikie. Large 8vo. Cloth, $3.75 


A Century of Excavation in Palestine 


By R. A. S. Macalister, LL.D., Litt.D., F.S.A. 


A scholarly and well-written story of exploration and research in Egypt, revealing, as 
in a mirror, the many wonders of a long past and marvellously picturesque civilization. 
The special aim is to show how the excavations throw light on the Scripture, and also 
correct some of the interpretations of Scripture. Adapted for students, especially of the 
Bible and for all who take an intelligent interest in the history of the ancient Hebrews 
and their ways of life and thought. With Thirty-six Full Page Illustrations including a 


Map. Large 8vo. Cloth, $3.75 


Babylonian Life and History 
By Sir E. A. Wailis Budge, Kt., Litt.D., F.S.A. 


Sometime Keeper of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities, British Museum. 











Rewritten Throughout and Enlarged. An absolute rewriting from end to end, of a 
standard work from the pen of one of the greatest of living Assyriologists. Written in 
an engaging, popular style which renders it easy of being understood by the lay reader, 
the book covers the story of Babylonia from the earliest known times down to the present 
day, incorporating therein all that recent archzlogical discovery renders important and 
revelatory. With 11 Plates and 22 Illustrations. Large 8vo. Cloth. $3.75 


Israel and Babylon 
By W. Landsell Wardle, M.A.,. B.D. 


Tutor of Hartley College, Manchester, England, and sometime scholar of Gonville and Gains College, Cambridge 





“No single volume traverses all the ground which Mr. Wardle’s covers and his book 
is admirable in its mastery of detail. . . . One thing about which Mr. Wardle is certain 
is, that the Biblical story of Creation is not in any sense a version of the Babylonian myth: 
another is, that there can be no comparison between monotheism as Israel understood it and 
what has been described as such for Babylon. This wise and able book renders a most 
valuable service.” —Expository Times. 8vo. Cloth, $2.50 


For Sale By All Booksellers or Jobbers 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, Publishers 
New York, 158 Fifth Avenue Chicago, 17 North Wabash Avenue 
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MYSTERY — LOVE — ADVENTURE 


Author of Mystery of the Opal, Crooked Lanes, Etc. 


| 
MINOT’S FOLLY by Rupert Sargent Holland 




















A quaint village on the Maine coast, the secret of 
the lovely Rosamond Minot, the devotion of the heroic 
Daniel Minthorne, a mysterious murder and a remark- 
able conspiracy of crime have all been woven into a 
story by this master hand at mystery writing that will 
hold the attention of the reader to the last word. 


12mo. Bound in cloth $2.00 net 


THE BLACK STAMP by WILL SCOTT introduccs a new type of detective 
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STOKES? Adventure Stories of Quality 





Your borrowers want fiction that will entertain and thrill. 
Give it to them; but let it be fiction which also has literary 
merit—good workmanship in plot and character drawing. 


Four Novels Which Qualify Are: 





BEAU GESTE By PERCIVAL C. WREN 


This splendid mystery story of the lost Blue Water sapphire and the three brothers Geste 
of the French Foreign Legion is now in its 2I1st printing. A librarian of one of the largest 
libraries of the Middle West in a recent public address on worth while fiction for library use 
spoke of it as one of the best written and most thrilling adventure stories she knew. $2.00. 








RIDERS of the WIND By ELSWYTH THANE 


“A romance which challenges comparison with anything short of Kipling, Buchan, Steven- 
son or Rider Haggard.”—New York Times. “The author has caught the fascination of little- 
known, outlying places of the globe, and woven it into a pattern as gorgeous for its pure 
romance as an Old World bazaar.”-—New York Evening Post. 5 printings. $2.00. 


The SEVENTH PASSENGER 


By ALICE MacGOWAN and PERRY NEWBERRY 
Authors of “Shaken Down,” etc. 


“Action-plus throughout . . . adventure that keeps the reader on edge until the last page. 
Perfect entertainment.”—-Philadelphia Record. Of an earlier Jerry Boyne novel the Boston 
Transcript wrote “The two authors have put human interest as well as plot interest into their 
story. Their characters are not merely actors in an unusual drama but real people in whom 
we can be interested.” $2.00. 





HIGH NOON By CROSBIE GARSTIN 


“Mr. Garstin writes a packed and pungent prose; he observes and draws characters with 
skill and sagacity. ‘High Noon’ is a bully story.”—Herschel ‘Brickell in N. Y. Evening Post. 
“The book has style, wit, and genuine human characters ... Truly Garstin is of the legitimate 
line of the great romancers.”—I/sabel Paterson in N. Y. Herald-Tribune. $2.00. 
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Immediate Co-operation for Bibliographical 


Results 
By ERNEST CUSHING RICHARDSON 


fk paper* takes its text from the two 


which precede. 

These two papers deal with three concrete 
enterprises for bibliographical co-operation. 
They happen to be illustrations of three main 
types of bibliographical service, the finding list 
of books, the catalog of works and editions, and 
the guide to selected or best books. They at 
the same time illustrate the three typical degrees 
of fulness, short title, full title with notes, and 
abstracts. 

The standpoint of this paper is that of the 
co-operators in these three undertakings, the 
American Historical Association, the American 
Bibliographical Society, and the American Li- 
brary Association. Those present represent all 
three associations. The speaker was for some 
years chairman of the A. H. A. committee, is 
now Chairman of the Bibliographical Committee 
of the A. L. A., and speaks today as member and 
councilor of the American Bibliographical 
Society. 

What will be said is an attempt to indicate 
from the experience of these associations in co- 
operative bibliographical work what the next 
step should be. 

Early in the career of the American Biblio- 
graphical Society, there was a brisk discussion 
of its field and a distinction was drawn between 
pure bibliography on the one hand and applied 
on the other.. Pure bibliography has to do with 
the abstract work or edition, applied with con- 
crete copies. Trade lists and library catalogs 
are the typical applied bibliography. Pure bib- 
liography may stress the form of the editions 
like Sabin or the literary content of the work 
like Adams, but in every case, it faces the spe- 
cies not the individual. The A. L. A. has from 
the beginning been occupied with its own proper 
field of applied bibliography, to which union 
catalogs belong, but not without excursions into 
the other fields. In 1876, before the Biblio- 
graphical Society was, it undertook, besides its 


“Paper read at a joint meeting of the American 

Historical Association and the Bibliographical Society 

pla rics at Ann Arbor, December 30, 1925. See p. 
7. 


strictly applied work of standardizing rules for 
library catalogs, one great enterprise in pure 
bibliography, the Poole index, and it proposed 
another, a catalog of universal literature. 

The American Bibliographical Society on the 
other hand has become more and more recog- 
nized as a learned society and is, | believe, now 
regarded as qualified for entrance into the 
American Council of Learned Societies. 

The American Historical Association has 
operated in both fields. It has produced many 
distinct works in pure bibliography and a typical 
work in applied bibliography in its union cata- 
log of collections on European history. It has 
as a rule had a bibliographical committee with 
membership interlocking with other associations. 

The three associations have therefore a_pre- 
disposition to co-operate, a habit of co-operation 
and suitable machinery. This seems a good 
point therefore at which to suggest the general 
co-operation of all bibliographical agencies to- 
wards which we seem to have been for some 
time evolving and which has recently been pro- 
posed to the Executive Board of the American 
Library Association in connection with the Brus- 
sels Institute and the League Committee on 
International Co-operation. 

The first object of such an organized co- 
operation would be intellectual co-operation of 
its members, i.e. to consider what bibliographical 
objectives are ripest and most useful and what 
method would be best to follow. 

When half a century ago the A. L. A, started 
out on its career as promoter it had some big 
objects in the background, for example, a uni- 
versal bibliography. But it concentrated on ripe 
matters, standardized cards and rules on the one 
hand, and Poole’s Index on the other. It soon 
pulled these off and was ready for more. 

A quarter of a century or so ago the American 
Historical Association, in the same spirit insti- 
tuted an inquiry among its members as to what 
bibliographcal undertakings stood first in order 
of need and feasibility. The writings on Amer- 
can history emerged first, the collections on 
European history followed later as occasion 
served 
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Today circumstances seem to point to the 
union catalog, abstracts and analytical indexes 
as the first points of attack, but this is a matter 
for discussion. 

Meantime in order to put the large situation 
before us, let me add a few of the going enter- 
prises to the three mentioned in the preceding 
papers. 

To the union catalog, represented by the peri- 
odical list of the American Library Association 
add the two experiments of the other associa- 
tions in the matter of incunabula and European 
history, both of which are now asking for re- 
vised editions. Add to these the many period- 
ical lists of European cities and other special 
union lists, like the recent London enterprise. 
Add also the great international census of 
incunabula, also the proposed new International 
Union Catalog of Codices and its thirty-eight or 
more predecessors. Finally add in this class the 
great union card catalogs, regional, like those 
of Berlin, Frankfort, and Washington, local, like 
those of Zurich and Paris, international like 
those of Brussels. Note, further, that while for 
the most part, the printed catalogs are mere 
short finding lists, the great card catalogs have 
been conspicuously and even _pre-eminently, 
bibliographical, in the full title and annotation 
sense. One of the most significant things about 
the great union card catalogs, and more espe- 
cially that at Washington, is that they are nearly 
all executed in complete bibliographical form, 
and besides the finding service afford a service 
in pure bibliography of a very high character 
on nearly three million titles each. 

In the second place, add to Adams in the 
field of critical bibliography and _ selection, 
evaluation, and the like, the Scientific Abstracts, 
which is the livest and biggest experiment in 
this field. In the title method, add also the 
International Catalog of Scientific Literature 
and the Zurich index, not forgetting the still 
briefer Poole and Wilson indexes and the dor- 
mant Teggart plan of extending analytical bib- 
liography to other fields. 

In view of these enterprises, what needs to be 
done, and what can and should be done first? 
Where, in short, can most be done with given 
means and effort and how? 

The question seems to lead first to what can 
be done to utilize present investment. Under 
this the first thing is obviously to save the huge 
and costly collections of the international cata- 
log from going to waste. If this cannot be done 
by printing it can be done at a minimum expense 
by filing and simple information service. The 
great capital invested, the increasing demand of 
research students for their orientation of this 
period, the simplicity of the remedy, all suggest 
this as a first point of attack. 

Second, and perhaps it must be reluctantly 
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conceded, first, the Scientific Abstracts need and 
deserve to be brought into complete organiza- 
tion, first because this is a most valuable, if 
luxurious, bibliographical aid, and second be- 
cause it is by far the ripest matter. Moreover. 
this large scale matter carried thru in a large 
scale method and supplemented by the salvaging 
of the International Catalog, the Zurich, and 
other existing material, will round up the bibli- 
ography of science on a standard which will set 
the pace for other departments and furnish a 
laboratory fo working out a standardized mod- 
ern method for all. 

Third, carrying to rough completion, at an 
early date, at least a general union card finding 
list for American libraries. This is without 
prejudice to the very live question of the inter- 
national union finding list, reagitated by the 
League Committee, for the very best that can be 
done for the international enterprise is to com- 
plete the national. 

This matter has been so often and thoroly 
discussed in our various associations and in so 
many, many ways that it seems to need only 
doing. Discussion has brought out repeatedly 
from many points of view the enormous waste 
of valuable research time caused by the failure 
to locate a copy of a needed book, and it ought 
not to be hard to find the necessary capital or, 
if necessary, enough old fashioned direct co- 
operation, to carry thru. 

Fourth, a somewhat modified and very much 
extended Lane-Johnston-Mudge. 

Fifth, some sort of a clearing house of going 
bibliegraphical enterprises. 

There are plenty of things to follow on these 
and many persons will have a different per- 
spective as to first need. There is nothing dog- 
matic or fixed about this program and it may 
be varied to taste. This would, however, tidy 
up the field of the unfinished and most discussed 
matters and leave the path open for pushing 
analytical bibliography, abstracts, evaluations. 
and the rest in the uncovered fields. 

Altho numbers one and two of this program 
are put before the union catalog, this is done 
for salvage reasons, not because they are the 
most important. It is the union catalog, which 
seems to be the crux of the matter—not only 
on account of its value for the elimination of 
research time loss but because it is a necessary 
bibliographical basis on which librarians can 
build a co-operation in purchase to fill the lacks 
discovered by this list. It is further, as has 
been said, likely to lie at the basis of all biblio- 
graphical work, both pure and applied. Owing 
to the fact that the catalog contains full title 
and annotation work, it is already one of the 
great simplifiers of all American bibliographical 
work and it would be hard to estimate the time 
saving produced by it in pure bibliography. If 
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carried thru it will make the production of first 
class bibliographical works in almost any field 
almost automatic and certainly reduce cost to 
comparatively nominal figures. 

Before passing to the suggestion of how to do 
it, as regards the general program, let me briefly 
indicate the extent and scope of this matter of 
the universal American finding list, which now 
occupies the stage held by the universal catalog 
of literature idea in 1876 and which was the 
original idea of the repertory of the Brussels 
Institute. Experiments which have recently 
been made suggest that the union catalog as it 
now exists, if extended to include most of the 
larger libraries, will cover ninety per cent of the 
known titles. Out of the first two thousand titles 
gathered in the letters “Aa” to “Aba,” about 
two hundred only were from bibliographies and 
had not been located in any of the largest li- 
braries. This marks about the amount of the 
difference between a union list of libraries and 
a repertory of universal literature. 

As many of you know, the A. L. A. committee 
has been making a special study of this small 
section (perhaps one five thousandth of the 
alphabet) and has found that out of about two 
thousand titles not more than one-fourth was 
to be found in any one of the largest libraries. 

The Library of Congress has perhaps one- 
eighth of known titles in libraries. 

Following up this matter the chairman has 
recently made a point of visiting and studying 
all the significant union catalogs abroad— 
Zurich, Berlin, Frankfort, Brussels. At home 
we now have many union card catalogs, owing 
to the fact that many of the Library of Congress 
depository libraries purchase the printed cards 
of other libraries. These union lists are useful 
locally, for the general problem but they are 
only fragments of the Library of Congress union 
list which contains practically all American 
printed cards. 

It is a matter of regret that altho arrange- 
ments have been made to have the cards at Brus- 
sels copied, these titles have not yet been 
received and this largest of all union catalogs 
with its five million three hundred thousand 
cards, is not included in the comparative state- 
ment. This, however, has the advantage of leav- 
ing for comparison three union catalogs of about 
the same number of cards each. Berlin, Frank- 
fort and Washington, have each about three mil- 
lion cards. After weeding these of “See” cards 
and inverted entries (but not of corporate en- 
tries) they contain for the section “Aa” to 
“Aba” Berlin 367 titles, Frankfort 499 titles and 
the Library of Congress union list, including 
the Library of Congress cards, 613. If further 
weeded for public documents and brought nearer 
to a sound comparative standard, Berlin and 
Frankfort would have about the same number 
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and Washington perhaps five hundred and fifty. 
A most significant fact for the problem on hand, 
which rests back of the problem of the research 
student in finding his books, is the fact that of 
the 613 titles in the Washington catalogs only 
76 titles are found both in the Library of Con- 
gress and in the other union catalog libraries. 
One hundred and seventy are unique to the 
Library of Congress and some 295 cannot be 
found in the Library of Congress but can be 
found in some known place in some other 
American library. No library is independent 
of others nor can it be so until, or even when, 
it reaches ten million titles. 

Altogether the study of individual libraries 
and the different union catalogs, comes out at 
the conclusion that there are not less than eight 
or ten million titles kept and cataloged in the 
world’s great libraries and probably very many 
more local publications kept only locally. 

Turning now to the question of how to do it. 

You know that the committee on intellectual 
co-operation of the League of Nations, has 
adopted the repertory of the Brussels Institute 
and has agreed to do all that it can to promote 
this and certain other limited phases of the 
Institute’s activities. It has further than this 
recommended to its constituents the developing 


of local union catalogs, similar to that of 
Zurich. France at least has accepted this idea 


for Paris, altho too poor to do much on it 
at present. The idea is to have these local 
union catalogs and to draw off from these all 
unusual titles in the end to form the universal 
union finding list at Brussels. 

Now that the French Institute of Intellectual 
Co-operation has been formed and furnishes a 
secretariat for the committee, it is to be ex- 
pected that the matter will be pushed. In this 
country, a committee of distinguished men has 
recently been formed to represent the League, 
and it forms a contact method with our Ameri- 
can associations. The librarian of Congress is 
the bibliographical member. It is obvious that 
so far as we push the matter of our own union 
catalog we shall also be in a position to con- 
tribute to the international effort which in itself, 
when carried thru, will be of great practical 
value to our research students abroad. 

The method of compiling suggested, i.e. local 
union catalogs and from these a central one 
gathering up all the local titles of which there 
are two or less copies in the neighborhood is a 
plausible one. It is, in fact, the ideal right meth- 
od. If applied here it would save locally far 
more than it would cost and would automatically 
produce the central Washington catalog. But it 
seems to be too ideal for immediate working, 
unless farsighted capitalists intervene. 

Again, as to the method of doing, it is likely 
that if capital were forthcoming for printing 
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the present union catalog, including the Library 
of Congress cards, in a title a line check list, 
which all libraries, large and small, might con- 
veniently compare with their catalogs, very 
rapid progress could be made to completion. 
There is no doubt that the bibliographical by- 
products of such a list, in the elimination of 
cataloging, buying, borrowing and information 
service waste, would far outweigh the cost, if 
the matter could be capitalized from that point 
of view. At best however, this is a bird in the 
bush. The capital is not in sight. 

But, however it may be about these matters, 
they may be laid aside for the moment (altho 
without forgetting them) and attention turned 
toward the direct possibilities of immediate 
action thru existing means and familiar meth- 
ods—the bird in the hand. 

For the sake of focusing matters, the follow- 
ing may be suggested without dogmatism: 

1. Form a loose committee or conference of 
all bibliographical associations and_ societies 
maintaining bibliographical committees, to dis- 
cuss methods, ways and means and the most 
necessary or most hopeful tasks. This meeting 
to be held at the A.L.A, anniversary meeting 
next October. 

2. Meanwhile co-operate directly with the 
Library of Congress union list in methods sug- 
gested by the experience of its organizers and 
with view to organizing definite data for report 
next October, as to how it can best be pushed 
to rough conclusion within at most five years. 

There are, for example, two methods in sight 
at the Library of Congress which might add 
rapidly to the union catalog. There are also 
several others under consideration but all these 
add to the clerical labor of a staff already fully 
routined and it is not so easy to increase public 
appropriation in these economy days. 

3. Have these societies thru their executive 
boards, support a proposition to the usual 
giving agencies, in view of the benefit of this 
service to libraries generally as distinguished 
from the direct service of the Library of Con- 
gress, to supplement the funds of the librarian 
of Congress, to an amount to be determined and 
suggested by him, for the union list and other 
co-operative bibliographical purposes, such as a 
clearing house center of bibliographical plans 
and for promoting co-operation among libraries 
generally. These funds for experimental work 
could be put at the disposition of the Librarian 
thru the new endowment board created by Con- 
gress for the Library for just such purposes. A 
report of the use of these funds and a report 
as to the methods and funds needed for carry- 
ing thru within five years, would be made next 
October. 

Fourth and finally, propose to the librarians 
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of university and reference libraries who have 
to wrestle most with the difficult problem of 
research books, an early effort at organizing 
actual library co-operation all along the line 
of choice, purchase, duplicate exchange, cata- 
loging, lending, and information service, this to 
be under such conditions as their respective 
budgets and legal organizations will permit and 
operations to be thru or alongside of the 
Library of Congress, according as the customary 
technical circumstances may permit or suggest. 
This, of course, involves securing the approval 
and co-operation of the Librarian of Congress, 
but the point is that the elements are already 
existing and in operation there. The machinery 
has been largely organized and as a matter of 
fact that librarian is always found at least one 
step ahead of the proposition in well considered 
matters of obvious public advantage. In gen- 
eral it can and should be said that none of us 
has been quite alive to the reality of the great 
bibliographical machine which has been devel- 
oped at Washington for public use, and cer- 
tainly we have not been so aware of it as to 
take full advantage of the machinery. 

I propose that we mend our ways as to this 
by getting a conference of all the bibliographi- 
cal agencies to see what needs most to be done, 
what can most readily be done by use of this 
machine, as constituted, in its doing without 
asking of it more service than it now freely 
undertakes or may choose to undertake if 
properly financed and supported. 


Salaries of Simmons Graduates 


HE Simmons College School of library sci- 

ence in summarizing replies to its annual 
questionnaire on salaries of its alumni finds that 
thirty-six students—graduates of the full time, 
the one year class, or “specials”-—of the class of 
1925 have salaries ranging between $1200 and 
$2000 with an average of $1504 and a median 
of $1500. Graduates of earlier classes num- 
bering 357 had an average of $1870 and a 
median $1800, with a range from $936 to 
$4000. These figures do not include the three 
score who have married, or who have given up 
library work permanently or for further study, 
or who have failed to send recent figures. 


A. L. A. Membership in 1925. 


Six hundred and sixty-five new annual mem- 
bers and sixty institutional members account for 
most of the increase in A, L. A. membership for 
1925. The net increase is 690 which is almost 
the record increase for any one year, only the 
second Asbury Park and the Swampscott confer- 
ence years showing greater enrollment with 798 
and 843 net increase respectively. 
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What Makes a College Library? 


By WILLIS HOLMES KERR 


NCE upon a time, fourteen years ago, a 
QO paper was written upon “Psychology 

for Librarians.” Six years ago, “A 
Working Philosophy for Librarians” was 
sketched. Another chapter, some day, should 
tell of religion for librarians: perhaps it would 
be entitled, “The Life of the Spirit in the Col- 
lege Library.” 

Really, the spirit should be alive in the college 
library. But before it can live, the body must 
be fed. So if we attempt to describe what 
makes a college library, if we bring the discus- 
sion to dollars and salaries and volumes and 
service, let it be understood that it is all ulti- 
mately that the spirit may be free. Perhaps 
here and there we may think in terms of the 
soul. 

All of us realize the value of having objective 
standards of college library equipment and 
service. If we could say to our faculty friends, 
to our college administrative officers, to our 
trustees, to our alumni and monied friends, that 
a college library serving so many students and 
teachers and alumni should have so many vol- 
umes and so many dollars a year for books and 
that its staff members should have such and such 
a salary each, the spirit would wax strong. 

Is it possible to establish such standards? 

To be concrete, how many books would con- 
stitute a fair foundation for the scholarship, 
research, reading, learning, browsing, teaching, 
of, say, five hundred college students and their 
instructors? [ mean reasonably attainable 
standards. How many do you think? 

What standards have we for comparison? 

An average good high school library, serving 
seven, eight or twelve hundred students will 
have eleven, twelve or fifteen thousand volumes. 
I know a high school library doing high class 
work for two thousand eager. students on a stock 
of thirteen thousand volumes. 

The 1904 A. L. A. catalog of a model public 
library listed eight thousand volumes. I be- 
lieve the 1926 catalog is to list about ten thou- 
sand volumes. - 

The “Measuring Stick” for teachers’ college 
libraries sets up thirty thousand volumes as the 
minimum stock for a four-year college serving 
five hundred students, and forty-three thousand 
volumes for eight hundred students. 

Our state university libraries serve their four, 
six or eight thousand students on book stocks of 
ninety, one hundred and twenty, or one hundred 
and seventy-five thousand volumes. Our en- 
dowed universities serve a student population 
of twenty-five hundred with four hundred thou- 


sand volumes, or thirteen thousand students with 
six hundred thousand volumes, or thirty-two 
thousand students with a million volumes. — 

A small college of four hundred students has 
fourteen thousand volumes, another of eight 
hundred students has fifty thousand volumes, 
while another of seven hundred students has a 
meager library of ten thousand volumes, 

The accrediting associations set up various 
standards: “At least eight thousand live volumes, 
professionally administered,” is about the sub- 
stance of their requirements. 

How many books does it take to make a col- 
lege library? It is a matter of opinion, and de- 
batable, but my belief is that fifty thousand vol- 
umes may be a fair minimum for a college 
library serving from two to five hundred stu- 
dents. For eight hundred or one thousand stu- 
dents, say, seventy-five thousand volumes. 

How much a year does it take to keep up the 
book stock of a college libiary, with a basic 
stock of fifty thousand to seventy-five thousand 
well selected volumes? 

How much a year do you need for the good 
new things in art? In music? In drama, 
poetry, chemistry, education, reference books? 
How much for bibliography, biography, travel, 
fiction, mathematics, modern languages, geology, 
biology? How much for physics, economics, 
sociology, commerce and_ industry, religion, 
philosophy, psychology, journalism, American 
history, European history? For the essay and 
criticism, engineering, hygiene, sports and 
games, periodical sets, government and civics, 
botany, home economics, agriculture, ancient 
languages? | have named thirty-five rather 
inclusive major classifications. 

How much a year for the significant new 
things in these classifications? How much a 
year for periodicals in these subjects? And 
how much a year for the older things which 
have to be added as need develops? And how 
much a year for replacements and duplications? 

What guides have we? 

The old high school standards (Mr. Certain’s) 
asked a minimum of fifty cents per student per 
semester. A dollar a year in 1916 would mean 
two dollars now, for book buying. 

The North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools suggests six dollars a 
year per capita for college book funds, One of 
the better eastern colleges spends twelve dollars 
per year per capita for books, A middle west- 
ern university, with a campus enrollment of 
about six thousand, has some forty-five thou- 
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sand dollars a year for books—about seven and 
a half dollars per capita. 

A preliminary discussion of the A. L. A. com- 
mittee on library revenues, which is now in- 
vestigating college library maintenance, devel- 
oped the belief that ten to twelve per cent of the 
annual college budget should be library ex- 
penditure. On this basis, a college budget of 
five hundred thousand dollars would mean a 
library expenditure of, say, fifty thousand dol- 
lars—books, salaries, maintenance, all included. 
Twenty-five per cent of the library budget for 
books would give twelve thousand five hundred 
dollars a year; thirty per cent fifteen thousand 
dollars for books. A budget of four hundred 
thousand dollars for a college of eight hundred 
students, spending ten per cent, or forty thou- 
sand dollars, for the library, could well devote 
twelve thousand- dollars to books, or fifteen 
dollars per capita per year. A middle-western 
college with four hundred students and budget 
of two hundred thousand dollars is now spend- 
ing about two thousand dollars annually on 
books, which is five dollars per capita. 

As in the case of book stock, there is an ab- 
solute minimum for annual book funds, which 
neither a per capita allowance nor a budget per 
centage ought to reduce. Think of the thirty- 
five major fields of purchase, named somewhat 
at random, and you see why. For a college en- 
rollment of three to five hundred, five or six 
thousand dollars is the minimum annual book 
fund consonant with the needs; for eight to ten 
hundred students, nine to ten thousand dollars. 
The teachers college measuring stick gave six 
thousand dollars as the minimum book fund for 
five hundred students and: nine thousand dollars 
for eight hundred students. 

Sometimes I wonder whether the conventional 
college-library, and sometimes  university- 
library, attitude of discouraging departmental 
libraries is not from lack of courage. Also 
whether it is not a vestige of the old tradition 
that it is a great waste to have more than one 
copy of the same book. Public libraries are de- 
veloping every year more and more points of 
service—branches, deposit stations, book 
wagons, and the like. The genius of the county 
library is to carry books to the people, wherever 
they are. Then why hesitate to give college de- 
partments book service where they are? 

We ought to have courage to ask for enough 
money and help to stock and to supervise modest 
working collections for many college depart- 
ments. Do it as quickly for English as for 
chemistry; the need is equally important. Insist 
upon these collections being recognized as out- 
posts of the central library and as the property 
of the central library representing the whole in- 
stitution. Put supervisors in charge of these in- 
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telligence centers who would enter into research, 
guide the project, keep the library headquarters 
posted, and as needed either transfer the stu- 
dent and professor to the central library or 
transfer some of the central library to the field 
of action. 

It would take some money, but what good fun 
it would be! 

The substance of the argument against de- 
partmental libraries should be stated and con- 
sidered equally: 1. The necessity and cost of 
trained supervision. 2. The expense of duplica- 
tion, 3. The shorter hours, laboratory and other 
buildings often being closed. 4. The vexation 
to research workers and visiting scholars at hav- 
ing to go here and there about the campus for 
a given book. 5, The incomplete reference col- 
lections in departmental libraries. 6. From de- 
partmental libraries students are likely to get a 
one-sided view of subjects and of research: 
working in a well-rounded central collection 
gives many more points of contact. 

The prevailing tendency toward centralized 
departmental stacks, seminars, alcoves, etc., 
seems to offer advantages both for the depart- 
ments and for the library administration. 

We must have more courage in asking for 
enough trained and experienced staff. The 
school library standard of one librarian for each 
ten teachers is not far wrong as to number. 

As for qualifications, why should not every 
member of the college library staff be able to 
cope either in scholarship or in teaching insight 
or in inspirational ability, or perhaps in all 
three qualities, with any other member of 
faculty? 

All along the line of library activity these 
qualities must be applied, if our colleges are to 
do their work. In the acquisition of books 
scholarly foresight and insight are becoming in- 
creasingly necessary. 

In classifying and cataloging, the rarest quali- 
ties of teaching insight, to say nothing of tech- 
nical systematizing ability, are being called for. 
The cataloger may well be the next great human- 
izer and correlator. 

The loan desk librarian, both general and re- 
serve, has minute by minute far-reaching oppor- 
tunities for teaching skill and guidance. 

The supervisor of shelves and of repair and 
binding operations has a very human piece of 
work, if we will see it that way, having a good 
deal to do with the atmosphere of a good col- 
lege library. 

The reference librarian, if possessed of 
scholarship and wide knowledge and organizing 
ability and approachable qualities, has the whole 
college, from the greenest freshman to the presi- 
dent, at his feet, 

We have already laid out a sufficient task for 
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the field librarians, the departmental super- 
visors. 

Some of these days, too, in our college libra- 
ries, we are going to have a staff member whose 
title may perhaps be “Reading Host” or “The 
Reading Librarian.” Someone skilled and 
steeped in books and in life, able to understand 
young men and young women, and to connect 
their present engrossing interests with the ex- 
perience of men in books, and to project the 
influence of the college library browsing room 
into the life that comes after college days. 

In the librarian’s office of the college library 
described there ought to be an intelligence off- 
cer, to keep the forces within the staff related 
and informed, and to keep putting before stu- 
dents and faculty and alumni and friends the 
length and the breadth and the height and the 
depth of library service, not egotistically, as 
library service, but earnestly and sympatheti- 
cally and actively as service by the college 
library: You see, we have arrived at the soul 
of the library, at its religion of service. 

And the chief librarian has to keep all these 
good people going. 

How much are we going to pay such people? 
Twelve hundred a year? Fifteen hundred? 
Eighteen hundred? Two thousand? Twenty- 
four hundred? Three thousand? Briefly, and 
dogmatically, several of them ought to receive as 
much as three thousand each per year. I doubt 
if any should receive less than two thousand, 

People who are doing the scholarly teaching 
library work here described will not be denied 
academic rank, Such a library staff should 
attend every faculty meeting and take part in the 
discussion. It should wear cap and gown and 
hood. It should attend college functions. It is 
part of the faculty. 

In trying to describe what makes a college 

library I have stressed what seems to be the ab- 
solutely vital factors: Books, book funds, book 
service wherever needed on the campus, book 
administrators skilled and devoted and recog- 
nized ’ 
It.seems a matter of common sense that there 
saould be an adequate book house and book- 
handling equipment. Proper work-rooms, 
reasonably efficient routine, enough typewriting 
and duplicating machines, and a continuous 
study of the relation of expense to results, and 
of method to the ultimate library purpose—all 
these are very important for the feeding of the 
library body, 

ies without all these we can have no library 
soul, 





This paper was read before the college and 
university librarians of Southern California last 
October. 
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“Tis Fifty Years Since” 

THE Books Tue Pustic Wants 
R. [Samuel Swett] Green, addressing the 
A. L. A. at Philadelphia said: 

“|. . There must be some sensational books 
in a public library. Citizens own the libraries, 
and they demand their presence. Perhaps the 
wife of the superintendent of schools reads Mrs. 
Southworth. Members of the Common Council 
and their children read exciting stories. They 
do not demand vicious literature, but they do 
demand exciting stories; and neither citizens nor 
city government will support a library gener- 
ously that does not contain the books they and 
their families want.”—-Liprary JouRNAL. 1870. 
v. 1, no. 2-3. p. 99. 


A Mopest BEGINNING 


Mr. [Lloyd P.] Smith felt that the most 
valuable idea which he should carry away from 
[the Philadelphia] Conference would be the 
system of cataloging and classification devised 
by Mr. Dewey. Would Mr. Dewey favor the 
Conference with a description of his method. 

Mr. Dewey. While I acknowledge the compli- 
ment ... to the Amherst Method, I must beg 
to be excused ...—not that I lack faith in its 
merits ...; but the prominent part I have had 
in calling this Conference makes me unwilling 
to use any of its time for a matter in which I 
have so much personal interest. .. 

... Being again called upon Mr. Dewey 
briefly explained his method. ... In answer to 
inquiries he further said, We do not claim that 
our scheme solves all the difficulty of cataloging 
and administering a library. We only claim 
that it helps very much in many respects with- 
out any corresponding loss. 

There is one objection to our system 
which does not apply to the common method of 
numbering shelves and books. In the common 
system this book which we find today at the 
end of this shelf nearest this window will be 
found just there ten years from today, and 
knowing its place we might ... come in here 
and get the book in the dark. In our system 
new books ... on this subject coming in would 
probably make it necessary that this book 
should ... make room for new recruits, so ten 
years after we should be unable to find the book 
in the dark. 

Mr. Smith. I should like to say that the num- 
ber of people who visit our libraries in the dark 
is not large enough to make this objection very 
formidable.—L. J. v. 1, p. 141-142. 





“Great Americans” is a valuable list pub- 
lished in the winter number (56) of the Pratt 
Institute Free Library, Quarterly Booklist. 








Forming the Reading Habit 


By HENRY ORMAL SEVERANCE 


E college entrance requirements a few 

i years ago included four units of English 

which could be selected from the authors 
named in the catalogs including Shakespeare, 
Milton, and other eighteenth century writers. 
When the high school students had been thru 
these selections; analysing paragraphs, par- 
sing sentences, defining words, and the like, they 
would not return to the works of these authors 
for voluntary reading. A professor once told 
me that since his study of Milton’s “Paradise 
Lost” in high school, “it has always been lost 
to me.” He was not led to appreciate “Para- 
dise Lost” as a work of art. The universities 
in the middle west have been more liberal in 
their requirement in English in recent years, so 
that many high schools are teaching not 
eighteenth century literature but modern litera- 
ture into which enters present day customs, con- 
ditions, circumstances with which students are 
familiar. 

One of the first high schools to break away 
from the traditional requirements and prepare 
students for life and not merely for college was 
the University of Missouri High School. Its 
aim is, “to interest and entertain the pupil in 
his reading and study of literature so that he 
will form the habit of reading books of a like 
high type during his leisure time.” Dr. Junius 
L. Meriam, who was superintendent of the Uni- 
versity Elementary and High School for many 
years, began the study of literature in the grades 
about eight years ago and carried it thru to the 
senior year of the high school. The story hour 
is used not for the mechanics of learning to 
read but for the enjoyment of the story, “tho, 
of course, skill in reading is developed thru the 
practice gained in their leisure hour.” A large 
part of the reading is silent, tho frequently small 
groups of pupils who are interested in the same 
story may be seen enjoying a story by reading 
it aloud, 

A large group including the teacher may find 
much pleasure in sharing an interesting story 
such as Stevenson’s “Treasure Island.” Since 
oral reading loses all purpose without an audi- 
ence it is customary in this school for reading 
groups to arrange chairs in such circles that 
members may see each other and therefore hear 
more readily. The one copy used is passed 
around the circle or is read by the one pupil 
who has felt the story very interesting and 
worthy of presentation to the group. In the 
upper grades nearly all the reading is so called, 
“sight reading.” “At other times in the day 
pupils are at liberty to go to the library for a 


few minutes quiet reading as a rest from work 
of a different nature.” 

According to Miss Fitzgerald who directed 
this work in the University High School and 
who wrote a thesis on the “Worthy Use of Leis- 
ure,” from which I quote often here, there are 
two purposes in this method of studying litera- 
ture. One is the formation of a habit of reading 
and a desire to read which cannot fail to serve 
the student well in his leisure hours as a “‘valu- 
able substitute for unwholesome recreation or 
even unwholesome idleness.” The other aim 
is to “interest boys and girls in a wide selection 
of literary material.” 

The University High School provides a 
definite time in its schedule for this work, and 
provides for it a reading room with open book 
shelves, pictures, tables and comfortable chairs 
of various types, “suggesting the appearance 
and atmosphere of a library or a living room in 
a home rather than a classroom. The students 
come here to read; not to recite.” The chairs 
are arranged informally, but may be drawn into 
a circle if a group discussion arises. Instead of 
studying during the class hour one literary se- 
lection at a time, as in the traditional schools, 
each member of this leisure reading group may 
be reading a different book. It is not even ex- 
pected that every member of the group will read 
the same books, nor will they read at the same 
rate of speed. The freedom encouraged by this 
plan gives opportunity for much enjoyment in 
silent reading according to the individual ability 
of members of the reading group. 

The group is assigned material in certain 
fields for definite periods. The year’s reading 
may be classified as follows: Adventure, biog- 
raphy, fairy tales, fiction, history, nature, litera- 
ture, social problems, and travel. When the 
class is on the subject of travel there will be 
some required books of travel and a good num- 
ber of books for voluntary reading on the 
shelves. There is a wide selection of material 
in every field. Current magazines also are in- 
cluded. 

Before beginning the reading on a new sub- 
ject, one, or more, class hour is profitably spent 
in discussing the available material at hand. 
The books and magazines are on the shelves. 

“In this introduction to the subject, the teach- 
er may read aloud selections from one or more 
books which pupils might not voluntarily 
choose,” or the class may read a story aloud as 
the pupils in the Elementary School do. The 
teacher is present to discuss any book with the 
students and to point out the merits of a book, 
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how to judge the material contained in it, and 
to assist in developing an appreciation of the 
better type of literature. 

According to the records of this High School 
for 1920-21, in which there were one hundred 
and eighty-five students, 653 books on the Eng- 
lish shelves circulated for home use 3458 times, 
about thirteen books for each student. There 
was no record of the books borrowed from the 
main library and read during the school year, 
nor does it take into account the magazines read 
in the library. Pupils in the Elementary School 
voluntarily read from eight to twenty books a 
year. In the High School the students read a 
considerable number of books and magazines 
during the leisure hour and borrow for home 
use on the average of eight or ten books a year. 

Miss Fitzgerald writes, “It is most interesting 
to observe boys and girls who come from tradi- 
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tional schools into the University Elementary 
School. Their adjustment to this leisure read- 
ing hour is usually so evidently a welcome and 
joyous respite from the routine of the usual 
school day.” 

No data have been compiled showing the num- 
ber of books and magazines the graduates of the 
University High School read annually, but the 
writer is personally acquainted with a large 
number who have gone on into the University 
and have been and are using the University Li- 
brary. Judging from the number of books they 
borrow for home use and from the Missouri 
Store rental collection and from their use of 
the magazines in the periodical room, they have 
not lost the love of books nor the habit of read- 
ing. They are reading more books and maga- 
zines for pleasure, along with their university 
studies, than they read in high school. 


The Revised Personnel Classification Report 


A REVISION of the report on the classifica- 
tion of library personnel submitted by the 
Bureau of Public Personnel Administration of 
the Institute for Government Research to the 
A. L. A. Committee on the Classification of Li- 
brary Personnel on June 30, 1925, and sum- 
marized in the Liprary JourNAL for August, 
was submitted to the committee in December. 
The A. L. A. Council at its midwinter meeting 
in Chicago approved this effort in general and 
requested the incorporation of certain details in 
the final report which will be presented to 
Council members not later than September. 
In accordance with criticism received and with 
the Bureau’s own revisions, the plan of termin- 
ology for the class titles has been changed in 
several respects; many of the proposed classes 
have been redefined so as to sharpen the dis- 
tinctions between those of junior, senior, and 
principal rank, so as to include a larger pro- 
portion of the positions in the classes of junior 
rank; and the recommended schedules of com- 
pensation for classes of positions of the same 
rank in different departments, such as Senior 
Circulation Assistant, Senior Catalog Assistant, 
and Senior Reference Assistant, have been made 
uniform, 

The first part of the report contains the sum- 
maries of findings, recommendations, and bene- 
fits; a discussion of the classification and com- 
pensation plans proposed; a list of proposed 
class titles and recommended schedules of com- 
pensation; tables showing existing and proposed 
titles and compensations for practically all the 
positions in typical libraries; the rules recom- 
mended for adopting, applying, and administer- 
ing the classification and compensation plans in 
an individual library; and a list of libraries 
co-operating in the study. The second part con- 


sists of the complete specifications for forty-five 
classes of library positions, supplemented in 
some cases by exhibits. 

It is the hope of the Bureau that the Ameri- 
can Library Association will proceed to approve 
the classification and compensation plans given 
in this report, and use the latter as far as prac- 
ticable for employment, budget, administrative, 
and other purposes in public, university, col- 
lege, normal school, and high school libraries. 
The more important benefits accruing to the li- 
brary profession in consequence, it believes, 
will be, for the profession in general, establish- 
ment of definite standards and qualifications for 
the various classes of library positions and 
workers and a common terminology for the 
various kinds of library work which will make 
available for all the accumulated experience of 
the profession with regard to any class of li- 
brary positions; for boards of trustees or other 
governing bodies, a means of making reliable 
comparisons of personnel and rates of com- 
pensation with other libraries and a sound and 
practical working basis for arriving at proper 
rates of compensation; for appropriating and 
tax-levying bodies, a method of finding out in 
outline or in detail the kinds of personal serv- 
ices for which funds are asked; to the heads of 
individual libraries, “all of the direct and in- 
direct benefits that come from a fair and 
business-like compensation policy and a con- 
tented personnel”; to library workers, a general 
increase in the level of compensation and relief 
to those library workers inadequately paid, 
justice in the relation between the compensation 
received and the value of the work performed, 
and assurance that other library workers doing 
the same kind of work are compensated accord- 
ing to the same salary schedule. 
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It is impossible to give within the limits of a 
brief summary an adequate idea of the contents 
of a report extending to over one hundred and 
twenty closely typewritten pages. However, 
specifications for a typical library position will 
give a fair epitome of what the Bureau con- 
ceives to be the necessary minimum qualifica- 
tions of the would-be incumbent of the position 
and an adequate salary for the duties performed, 
while a summary of the exhibit attached to the 
specifications will show how far present-day 
conditions measure up to the ideal. In view of 
the apparently elastic nature of the educational 
requirements the Board wishes to point out that 
“no claim is made that the different combina- 
tions of education, library training, and library 
experience enumerated in the various class speci- 
fications are exactly or even approximately 
equivalent. . . . What is claimed is that each 
of the combinations enumerated represents the 
education, library training, and library experi- 
ence of a sufficiently large number of individ- 
uals performing with apparent success the kind 
of work defined to indicate that such a com- 
bination does afford a fair prediction of prob- 
able success.” 

The duties of a senior general assistant, which 
may be taken for our typical case, are: 


To assist, under supervision, with the more difficult 
non-supervisory work of a miscellaneous character in 
a library or branch where there is little specialization 
and no fine division of labor or to perform similar work 
in a large branch or library; when not otherwise en- 
gaged, to assist with the simpler tasks; and to perform 
other work as required. Examples of typical tasks: An- 
swering questions asked by readers and assisting them to 
make use of the facilities of the library; looking up in- 
formation for readers and doing other floor work; making 
lists on timely subjects; doing general reference work; 
assisting with the cataloging and children’s work; 
reading books and book reviews and making sugges- 
tions as to book selection and ordering; handling work 
in connection with stations, deposits, and schools; 
when not otherwise efMgaged or at rush periods, per- 
forming such tasks as charging and discharging books, 
registering new readers, handling overdues and _re- 
serves, keeping circulation statistics, recording peri- 
odicals and putting them in binders, typing or writing 
cards, revising shelves, checking and filing records, 
and doing lost card work. 

Minimum qualifications: Either (1) education 
equivalent to that represented by graduation from a 
university or college of recognized standing. including 
one year in a technical library school: or (2) educa- 
tion equivalent to that represented by graduation from 
a university or college of recognized standing and one 
year of successful experience in a library using modern 
methods; or (3) graduation from a standard four year 
high school, completion of a course at least six months 
in length in a library training class, and four years of 
successful and varied library experience involving the 
performance of increasingly complex duties, at Jeast 
two years of which shall have been of such a nature as 
as to involve contact with the public; or (4) educa- 
tion equivalent to that represented by graduation from 
a standard four year high school and five years of 
successful and varied library experience involving the 
performance of increasingly complex duties, at least 
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two years of which shall have been of such a nature as 
to involve contact with the public; or (5) some other 
combination of education, library training, and library 
experience of equal or greater length that indicates 
ability successfully to perform the duties of Senior 
General Assistant; abstract intelligence equal to or 
greater than that represented by a score of 120 in the 
army alpha intelligence tests; considerable knowledge 
of library organization, procedure, policy, aims, and 
service; marked liking for and knowledge of books; 
ability to size up situations and people and to get 
along well with others; pleasing personal appearance ; 
accuracy; tact; good judgment. Additional desirable 
qualifications: The completion of a course one school 
year in length in a technical library school; abstract 
intelligence equal to or greater than that represented 
by a score of 135 in the army alpha intelligence tests. 

Recommended annual compensation: $1620; $1740: 
$1850; $1960. 

According to the exhibit, the distribution by 
libraries of 82 positions tentatively classified as 
Senior General Assistant are as follows: At- 
lanta, 1; Bangor, 3; Chicago, 24; Detroit, 13: 
Hagerstown, 1; Minneapolis, 8; Norfolk, 4: 
Pasadena, 4; Portland, Ore., 7; St. Louis, &: 
Washington, D. C., 1; Worcester, 3. Age dis- 
tribution is as follows: 60 and over, two; 50 to 
59, five; 40 to 49, three; 35 to 39, six; 30 to 
34, eight; 26 to 29, twenty; 23 to 25, sixteen: 
20 to 22, seventeen; under 20, two; not stated. 
three. The median age is therefore 27 years. 
As for compensation, three are paid from $1921 
to $2040; seven from $1801 to $1920; eight 
from $1681 to $1800; five from $1561 to 
$1680: three from $1441 to $1560: five from 
$1321 to $1440; fourteen from $1201 to $1320: 
eleven from $1081 to $1200; fifteen from $96] 
to $1080; four from $841 to $960; and four 
from $720 to $840. The range is from $720 to 
$1980; the median salary, $1243. Library 
experience: one had an experience of 35 years. 
In the range of 25 to 34 years, one; 15 to 24. 
four; 10 to 14, five: 8 to 9, five; 6 to 7, six: 5 
to 6, seven; 4 to 5, fourteen; 3 to 4, eight; 2 to 
3, twelve; 1 to 2, ten; less than one year, seven: 
not stated, two. The median was 4.2 years. 
Educational attainments varied widely. The 
largest number, eleven, had four years high 
school and library school. Ten had four years 
high school alone. Five had four years college 
and library school; three had four years college 
alone; and three had three years college and 
library schocl. The same number had fou 
years college and training class, Seven had 
four years high school and training class. Two 
had three years high school and library training 
courses. The existing titles in the 82 libraries 
for the position tentatively classified by the Bu- 
reau as Senior General Assistant are: senior as- 
sistant, 25; senior library assistant, 19; assist- 
ant, 18; junior library assistant, 3; substitute. 
3; first assistant, 2; general assistant, 2; desk 
assistant, 1; substitute, general work, 1; branch: 
librarian, grade 4, 1; and junior assistant. 7. 
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Completion of the Louvain Library 


of the new library building of 
Louvain University will run a 
stone balustrade worked in the form 
of letters, composing the words: 
“Furore Teutonica Diruta, Dono 
Americano Restituta.’ The “Ameri- 
can gift” of one million dollars was 
completed last December, when Sec- 
retary Hoover announced an addi- 
tional gift of $382,500 from the 
Commission for Relief in  Bel- 
gium Education Foundation, of 
which Mr, Hoover is president, 
bringing the commis- 
sion’stotalto $432,500. 
The grand total now 
assured will not only 
restore the library but 
provide a trust of 
$125,000 for its up- 
keep, it is said. 
Construction of the 
library has according- 
ly been resumed. It 
was halted early in 
December when only 


\ LONG the base of the slate roof 
















country; from the police forces of 
several cities, including in excess of 
$8,000 from New York’s ‘finest’: 
from fire departments, also including 
several thousand dollars from New 
York City; from professional and 
alumni associations, library staffs, 
women’s clubs and a vast number of 
individuals. The Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace made a 
large contribution at the inception of 
the work to cover the cost of col- 
lection, and the staff did the clerical 
work free of cost.” 

Che plans for 
rebuilding the li- 
brary were drawn 
by Warren and 
Wetmore of New 
York, The work 
is now about one- 
half completed, 
and the entire 
building is ex- 
pected to be dedi- 
cated in the sum- 
mer of 1927 in 





$500,000 was in sight. 


igs P GENERAI. VIEW. FROM THE ARCHITECT'S L 
The initial half-mil. 20M THE ARCHITECT'S MODEI 


lion had been raised 
by an American committee headed by Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler. 

When the cost of construction was found to be 
greater than the original estimates Dr. Butler 
informed the authorities at Louvain in January 
of last year that the committee had taxed the 
full capacity of its available list of small 
donors. Appeal was then made to Secretary 
Hoover to undertake the raising of the balance. 
He obtained personal contributions amounting 
to $292,000, which included an additional dona- 
tion from the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace, of which Dr. Butler is head, and 
which brought the Carnegie Endowment gift to 
a total of $157,000. 

The million-dollar fund as a whole, Dr. But- 
ler says, “represents 


celebration of the 
five hundredth 
anniversary of 
the founding of the University of Louvain. 
From an article by Henry Guppy on “The 
Reconstruction of the Library of the University 
of Louvain: Great Britain’s Contribution, 1914- 
1925” in the Bulletin of the John Rylands Li- 
brary for January (Manchester: University 
Press, 2s.6d.; New York: Longmans) we take 
this description of the architectural style of the 
new building, 











gifts of a few pennies 
each from more than 
half a million Ameri- 
can school children 
and school teachers; 
gifts of one dollar or 
more from students 
of practically every 
college. university, 
academy and prepar- 
atory school in the 





which is “very ap- 
propriately that 
of the seven- 
teenth - century 
Flemish Renais- 
sance. No at- 
tempt has been 
made to repro- 
duce the one de- 
stroyed, which 
was of a compo- 
site character, the 
ground-floor _ be- 
ing fourteenth 
century, whilst 
the first story was 
of the time of 
Louis XIII. Every 
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design is Flemish, and it will be constructed in 
brick and stone of local origin. The length of 
the facade, when completed, will be 230 feet, 
with a depth of 150 feet. On the ground floor 
will be a great open arcade fronted by a row of 
fine arches. ‘ 

“In the ornamentation of the facade over the 
principal entrance will stand a figure of the 
Blessed Virgin, whilst two escutcheons will 
bear respectively the arms of Belgium and of 
the United States. . . 

“It will be an imposing building, recalling 
the purest traditions of Flemish and Brabantine 
art. 

“The book stacks are of steel construction 
and will provide accommodation for two mil- 
lion volumes in the completed building. 

The first section of the building has been com- 
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pleted and occupied, and the books which were 
temporarily housed at the Institut Spoelborch 
have now been transferred to their new home.” 

The finished portion now used for delivery 
and reading rooms will eventually be the admin- 
istration wing. Nearly one half the stack is 
completed and about five hundred thousand 
books are on the shelves. 

More than fifty-five thousand of these volumes 
were gifts collected and shipped by the John 
Rylands Library. The twelfth and probably 
final consignment was shipped to Louvain last 
July and consisted of sixty-eight cases contain- 
ing 6,671 volumes, including a fine collection of 
Oriental and general literature. Dr. Guppy’s 
full account of the inception and carrying thru 
of this project of generosity makes an inspirit- 
ing story. 


Department Indexes to U. S. Government Publications 


List SUPPLEMENTING, witH LATER TiTLEs ONLY, THE List IN CLARKE’s GUIDE TO THE USE oF 


U. S$. GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS, p. 255-58. 
> | 


COMPILED BY THE Cass or 1926, or THE New 


York Strate Liprary SCHOOL. 


Hasse, A. R. Index to U. S. documents relating 
to foreign affairs, 1828-1861, 3 v. 1914-21. 
(Carnegie Institution Publication 185.) 

Smithsonian Institution. Ethnology Bureau. 
List of publications of the Bureau of Ameri- 
can Ethnology, with index to authors and 
titles. 45 p. 1925. 

U. S. Agriculture Department. Index to the 
Yearbooks of the Department, 1911-15. 178p. 
1922. 

Compiled by C. H. Greathouse and sold by Super- 
intendent of Documents for 25 cents. The Year- 
hooks 1894-1910 are indexed in Bulletins 7, 9 and 
10, Division of Publications. 

- Publications available for distribution re- 
vised to June 1, 1921. 170p. Superintendent 
of Documents. 5 cents. 

Arranged alphabetically by subjects. 

——— Index to Farmers bulletins 1-000. 811 p. 
1920. Superintendent of Documents. 80 
cents. 

Continued by temporary indexes to each succeeding 
25 bulletins. 

U. S. Air Service, Index to aeronautical bulle- 
tins 1-200. I4p. 1924. (Aeronautical bul- 
letin 200). 

- Index to air service orders and circulars, 
Jan, 1, 1919-Dec. 31, 1923, 14p. 1924. (Air 
information circular, aviation, v. 5, no. 459). 

Printed for official use; not available to libraries. 

U.S. Animal Industry Bureau. Index to service 
and regulatory announcements, 1919, 1920, 
1921, 1922. 

Four separate slender indexes paged continuously 
with the Announcements for each year and sold by 
Superintendent of Documents at 5 cents each. 

U. S. Chemistry Bureau. Index to notices of 
judgment [under food and drugs act] 1-10- 


000, 100p. 1922; 10001-11000, 12p. 1925; 
11001-12000. l6p. 1924; 12001-13000. 12p. 
1925. 

U. S. Crop Estimates Bureau. Statistical data 
compiled and published by the Bureau . . 
1863-1920, 64p. 1921. (Dept. of Agricul- 
ture circular 150). 

Part 2. Subjects included in tke reports and rec- 
ords of the Bureau. 

U. S. Education Bureau. List of bulletins of 
the Bureau . . . 1906-22, with index by au- 
thor, title and subject, compiled by Edith A. 
Wright. 52p. (Bulletin 1923, no. 35). 
Superintendent of Documents. 10 cents. 

U. S. Fisheries Bureau. Analytical subject 
bibliography of the publications of the Bu- 
reau .. . 1871-1920 by Rose M. E. Mac- 
Donald. 306p. 1921. * (Fisheries Bureau 
document 899 and Appendix V to the Report 
of the U. S. Commissioner of Fisheries for 
1920). Superintendent of Documents. 35 
cents. 

U, S. Foreign and Domestic Commerce Bureau. 
Catalogue of publications of the Bureau. 
106p. May 1925. 

Subject index p. 77-106. 

U. S. Geographic Board. Index to the fifth re- 
port (1890-1920) and supplement, 1920-25. 
lllp. 1924, 

Arranged by countries, states and counties. 

U. S. Geological Survey. List of publications. 
(not including topographic maps), July 1925. 
215p. 1925. 

Finding list of authors p. 201-15. Finding list of 
subjects p. 147-98. 

U. S. Labor Statistics Bureau. Monthly labor 

review: subject index, v. 1-11, July 1915— 
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Dec. 1920, prepared by Karoline Klager and 
Elsie M. Pursglove. 176p. 1923. 

_ §. Mines Bureau. Index of publications. 
13p. July 1925. Subject index of Bureau 
of Mines reports of investigations published 
1919-24. 35p. 1925. Mimeographed. 

', S. Navy Department. Changes in navy regu- 
lations, no 2: Nov. 1, 1921 (accompanied by 
index for navy regulations 1920, 80p.) 

|, §S. Ordnance Bureau. Index to Ordnance 
pamphlets with notes relative to their use and 
distribution, Nov. 1905-June 1923.  S4p. 
(Ordnance pamphlet O) 

Printed for official use. 
U. S. Patent Office. Index of patents issued [in 


calendar year] 1921. 1296p. (Annual re- 
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port of the Commissioner of Patents. 1921) 

J. S. Public Health Service. Publications, May 
1924. 104p. (Miscellaneous publication 
12) 

Indexes p. 73-104. 

U. S. Quartermaster General. Index to U. S. 
army quartermaster corps specifications; re- 
vised to Dec. 1, 1923. 

J, S. Reclamation Service. Index to Ist-20th 
Annual reports. . . . (p. 583-642 of Twentieth 
annual report for 1920-21). 

. S. Standards Bureau. 
bureau. ed.6, 182 p. 

Index p. 157-82. 

———--———- Supplement to January, 1924. 


Index p. 41-49. A new edition is in press. 


Publications of the 
July 1922. 


19p. 


From Beowulf to Mencken and the Rest of Us 


An APPRECIATION OF NortHupP’s “REGISTER OF BIBLIOGRAPHIES.’ 
By Henry BartLetr VAN HOESEN 


IS book of 507 pages*, listing bibliog- 
raphies to the number of 5680, plus a 
great many more interpolated with deci- 
mal notation, selling for $5.00, is a bargain. 
All students of English should peruse it care- 
fully, and as a reference work it should prove 
indispensable also to libraries of any preten- 
sions, since it includes everybody from the time 
of Beowulf to that of Mencken and the rest of 
us, and ranges from the dignity of Shakespeare 
to the delight of the “dime novel.” 

There is a very brief prefatory note by Pro- 
fessor Northup; and a seven-page introduction 
by Professor Keogh, calling attention to a few 
of the most important general works, under the 
captions: Bibliographies of bibliographies; Gen- 
eral bibliographies; etc. The main divisions of 
the book are: I. General (p. 9-33); II. Indi- 
vidual authors and topics (p. 34-417); Addi- 
tions and corrections (p. 419-149, divided into 
general and individual) ; Index (p. 451-507). 

The scope of the work is indicated as “a full 
though not complete list of the bibliographies of 
the language and literature of the English- 
speaking peoples. The record has been brought 
down to October 1, 1924.” It is a stock com- 
plaint that bibliographies are out of date before 
published; but a year is a long time and, pre- 
face to the contrary, the authors have not 
allowed the fixing a terminus to the period for 
which they assume full responsibility to exclude 
occasional items of outstanding importance 
which appeared later than the date fixed. The 


* A register of bibliographies of the English language 
and literature, by Clark Sutherland Northup, with con- 
tributions by Joseph Quincy Adams and Andrew Keogh. 
New Haven: Yale University Press; London: Oxford 
University Press, 1925, 
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AND SOME SUGGESTIONS 


reviewer missed a number of such titles which 
must have come to the authors’ attention, e.g.: 
the “Union List of Serials,” the A. L. A. Library 
Survey, the American Historical Association’s 
“Guide to Historical Literature,” and “Diction- 
ary of American Biography” (all announced or 
in progress); the second volume of Bibliog- 
raphies of Modern Authors, several new titles 
in the Centaur Bibliographies series (published 
or announced), etc. The “The Library of Ed- 
mund Gosse” and Rollins’ “Index to the Ballad 
Entries,” etc., might have been registered as 
published 1924, instead of as announced for 
publication. 

As to method of treatment. the preface and 
introduction say nothing, and explanations on 
this are probably the best service the reviewer 
can hope to render to both authors and pros- 
pective users. In the general sections a great 
variety of material is arranged in a single alpha- 
bet by author or title. In fact the designation 
General covers, not only national bibliographies 
and other types of general bibliograpiiies enu- 
merated in the introduction, but also subject 
bibliographies, e.g., of Comparative literature, 
Geography, History, Engraving, Philosophy aud 
Psychology, etc. A classification, e.g., bringing 
national bibliographies together by country, and 
bibliographies of the various subjects germane 
to English studies together by subject would 
make this section more serviceable to the less 
experienced student who, perhaps more than 
anyone else, should be made to use the book. 


There is a certain amount of confusion be- 
tween the General section, the introduction and 
various of the “individual” topics (to some of 
which reference is made on p. 33). The great 
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“Manuel” of Brunet is mentioned in the intro- 
duction and nowhere else (not even in the in- 
dex), while Sonnenschein is mentioned both in 
the introduction and under General; the John 
Crerar “Library List of Bibliographies of Special 
Subjects” is mentioned as important in the 
introduction, along with Stein and Courtney, but 
does not appear with them again under the topic 
Bibliography nor in the index, etc. The Kroeger 
and Mudge “Guide to Reference Books” is listed 
under General but the supplements (published 
in the Liprary JouRNAL) are listed under the 
topic Reference Books. 

Bibliographies of bibliographies are listed 
under Bibliography rather than under General, 
which would not appear illogical if we were 
warned in the preface or if the topic read 
“Bibliography of Bibliographies.” American 
national bibliography is listed partly under 
General (e.g. Evans, the U. S. Catalog, etc.) and 
partly under the topic American literature (e.g. 
Roorbach, Sabin, etc., and all American local 
bibliography), while the topic English literature 
(i.e. literature in English) is limited to English 
local bibliography, such works as the catalog of 
Huntington library falling under General. 

It ill becomes a librarian to find fault with a 
dictionary-catalog arrangement, and yet the re- 
viewer feels that certain types of subject biblio- 
graphies, such as this, would be clearer as well 
as more scientific if the individual topics were 
classified. The student’s perspective of the field 
would be much improved—possibly that of the 
authors too, particularly as regards questions of 
inclusion and exclusion. Also there might then 
be a considerable reduction of the space given 
to numerous analytical entries for such works as 
Wells’ “Manual of Writings in Middle English” 
—more than 150 entries—in favor of more 
detailed description in the main entry. 

Certainly the authors have been unfair to 
themselves in not giving some sort of list of the 
topics, not merely to tell the user where to look, 
but to indicate the interest of the work for the 
general bibliographer and for students in many 
fields. It is worth while to know that material 
is included under such headings as Alchemy, 
Anonymous works, Baptist (Catholic, Congrega- 
tional, etc.) literature, Biography, Catechism, 
Civil War, Debates, Devotion (Books of), Docu- 
ments, Early printed books, Hispanic-American 
literature, Holidays, Hymns, Manuscripts, Ox- 
ford movement, Periodical literature (i.e. in- 
dexes), Periodicals (i.e. bibliographies and cata- 
logs), Printing and publishing (also entries un- 
der individual firms), Privately printed books, 
Reformation, Scholarship, School books, Songs, 
Travel, etc.. etc. 

Many of the topics are, of course, subdivided, 
and the user is not always warned to expect this. 
While, for instance, there is a list of drama 
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subheadings immediately under the main head- 
ing Drama, there is no such list, e.g. for fiction: 
and the light italic type in which the subhead- 
ings are printed makes them exasperatingly in- 
conspicuous, 

The choice of headings and entry words is in 
general beyond criticism. The reviewer was 
surprised, under Translation, at the sub-head 
Foreign-English, and would prefer to explain 
Alexander the Great as “Romances, etc.,” rathe: 
than as “B.C. 356-323.” But these are speci- 
mens of captious criticism which it would be 
ungracious and ungrateful to multiply. Also. 
tho unfortunately, still a matter of opinion is 
the choice of entry as between personal and 
corporate-author entry, but it is well to stat: 
that the authors show a general, tho not uni- 
versal, preference for the personal—perhaps 
commendably, but librarians who follow the 
contrary practice may, unless warned in advance. 
discover omissions which did not occur. And 
the index may not help them, as cross references 
are very sparingly used (e.g. Ward and Her- 
bert’s “Catalogue of Romances in the British 
Museum” is entered in the text under Ward and 
referred to in the index under both Ward and 
Herbert but you may look up some fifty index 
references under British Museum without find- 
ing it; the “A. L. A. Catalog” is entered under 
Dewey; and so on). 

The arrangement and typography of the in- 
dividual entries are all as they should be. The 
standard of accuracy is extraordinarily high. 
Typographical errors like Bryon (for Byron) 
are negligible; and out of a great many titles 
which the reviewer compared with his own file. 
only two possible corrections seem worth men- 
tioning: Morrison’s “Preliminary Check List of 
American Almanacs 1639-1800” (not 1639- 
1850); and Mears’ “True and Exact Catalogue 
of all the Plays .. . 1714.” (The existence of 
this edition is doubted by the authors but it ap- 
pears in the Library of Congress catalog). The 
annotations do not always call attention to new 
issues of the same book published under differ- 
ent dates, e.g. “Shakespeare’s England” ap- 
peared with imprint dates 1916 and 1917, with 
the same pagination. 

There are enough excellent brief annotations 
to save the work from the banality of most enu- 
merative bibliographies of such extent. Never- 
theless we should have appreciated a word from 
the authors as to their principle of economy in 
this respect. It is always appropriate to demand 
more annotations, and they should certainly be 
added where more than one or two bibliog- 
raphies are listed under a single topic. 

Exception might be taken ia the relative 
amounts of space allotted to bibliographicai and 
to contents-description. Bibliographical notes 
such as “1000 copies printed, of which 60 were 
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on Japan paper” are a prime essential in enu- 
merative bibliographies of certain types, but in 
a subject bibliography are of importance at best 
secondary to that of annotations as to content. 
extent, value, etc. If space cannot be given for 
both, the more useful should be preferred. Even 
a list of reviews is less useful than a brief ab- 
stract of any one of them or a statement by the 
authors as to the scope or value of the work. 

The starring of a few important titles is a 
common enough substitute for critical annota- 
tion so that the authors have not thought it 
necessary to call attention to it. 

The index is, like the preface, too laconic, Its 
very caption should be extended so as to read 
“index of authors,” since the topical headings 
are not included, even if the topics are personal 
names (e.g. St. Patrick) altho there are long 
lists of references under some subjects not iden- 
tical with the topical headings (e.g. under 
United States, England, etc., subdivided locally, 
there are numbers referring to titles listed under 
the topic Almanacs, etc.). 

Considerations of expense are doubtless the 
reason for the omission from the index of the 
corporate author references mentioned above and 
for the whole system of indexing—by author 
only, instead of by author and title. It answers 
as well, of course, for authors cited for only 
one or two works, but if one has no other con- 
venient sources at hand one is likely to be in a 
hopeless state of curiosity as to what, for ex- 
ample, the 130 numbers listed under Bartholo- 
mew, Augustus, Theodore, are all about. Or, in 
case you wish to verify some citation of a work 
of Bartholomew’s you will either find it under 
the proper topic or go to some other source, dis- 
regarding this index. There is a considerable 
number of omissions of authors and titles which 
are included in the text; and, on the other hand, 
there are instances of index references to mere 
references in the text, which are more likely to 
prove irritating than useful, e.g. under Dobell, 
Perey, there are three numbers given, two of 
which merely refer to the other one. The re- 
viewer would also be willing to dispense with 
the names of the authors of reviews, if that 
would allow us to have author-title entries. 

The reviewer of a bibliography is always 
expected to note omissions, as there always are 
some. In this case, it is not easy because of the 
extent and careful character of the work, nor is 
it discreet since the preface warns “It should be 
borne in mind . . . that the compilers have de- 
liberately rejected some thousands of refer- 
ences.” In the introduction, among the lists of 
doctors’ dissertations of American universities 
(p. 7) the reviewer misses a mod>st “etc.”; to 
cover the list of his own university and one or 
two others, General reference might also be 
made to periodical reports and announcements, 
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like the University of North Carolina’s “Re- 
search in progress.” West and Hull's “Doctor- 
ates Conferred in the Arts and the Sciences .. . 
1912-1922” (National Research Council, Reprint 
and circular ser. no. 42) might have been men- 
tioned in addition to the Library of Congress 
list, since it was more closely classified and 
was not limited to titles already published. 

The Deutsches Biicherverzeichnis should be 
listed along with Hinrichs and Kayser; and the 
German Wochentliches Verzeichnis deserves a 
place beside the French Bibliographie de la 
France. The omission from the General sec- 
tion of national bibliographies of other coun- 
tries (e.g. Palau y Dulcet, which is included 
under Translations) is perhaps justified by the 
comparative lack of English studies published 
in the respective countries, aside from disserta- 
tions, but candidates for inclusion somewhere 
in the Register could easily be suggested (e.g. 
Fumagalli’s Bibliografia, which includes bibli- 
ographies of individual Italian authors and their 
influence and translation abroad). 

Among bibliographical periodicals should be 
Bibliographe Moderne, edited by Stein, in a 
sense continuing his “Manua! de Bibliographie 
Genérale,” and second only to the Zentralblatt 
fiir Bibliothekswesen in its field. 

Among the bibliographies of history, the re- 
viewer misses his favorite, Langlois’ “Manuel de 
Bibliographie Historique.” and Barnard’s “Medi- 
aeval England” (new ed. by H. W. C. Davis, 
1924) which contains well selected bibliog- 
raphies on a variety of topics in the whole cul- 
ture of the period. 

The question of influences, sources, etc., is an 
example of a neglected topic, altho many of the 
titles involved are mentioned under General 
Drama, Poetry, Translations, etc. From this 
point of view, Grober should be supplemented 
by such works as Lanson and, perhaps, 
d’Ancona, and there should be references both 
to the great handbooks of classical literature 
and to books tracing the influence of individual 
classical authors on English literature (e.g. Cun- 
liffe’s “Influence of Seneca on Elizabethan Tra- 
gedy,” Stemplinger’s “Fortleben der Horazischen 
Lyrick,” Reinhardstéttner’s “Plautus: Spatere 
Bearbeitungen,” etc.). In any event Creizenach’s 
“Geschichte des Neuren Dramas” should be in- 
cluded. One also misses a number of perhaps 
minor but relevant general topics, events and 
“movements” influential in the development of 
English literature (e.g. the Chartist movement). 
As in these cases, so in cases of individual authors 
omitted from the list, the authors’ statement of 
their purpose “also . . . to point the numerous 
gaps now existing” should be taken into ac- 
count, The user must not, however. jump to the 
conclusion that these gaps are complete and 
absolute. Attempts and beginnings may fre- 
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quently be found in editions of an author’s 
works or in dissertations, e.g. Swartley’s “Life 
and Poetry of John Cutts,” Philadelphia, 1917, 
includes a bibliography of three pages and 
many bibliographical footnotes. 

It would be rash for anyone not a specialist 
in the field of English studies to attempt seri- 
ously to supply omissions under the topics and 
authors lying specifically within the field. The 
reviewer has compared his somewhat fortuitous 
and promiscuous file of about two thousand 
titles, hastily and here and there, and notes less 
than one hundred omissions, and three-fourths 
of these doubtless have been, or would be dis- 
carded by the authors. The following few typi- 
cal titles will serve to indicate the comparative 
importance or unimportance of the rest—a very 
tentative list since the reviewer is diffident of his 
own perspective of. the field and of the reli- 
ability of the index thru which these omissions 
were noted. 


Baker, Louis Charles. German drama in English on 
the New York stage to 1830. (Americana germanica 
no. 31, 1917. Publications of the University of 
Pennsylvania). 

Brewer, D. J. and others. World’s best orations. St. 
Louis, 1900. 10v. (The “Register” does include the 
same editor’s World’s best essays). 

Chicago Public Library. Fiction . . . Chicago, 1922 
(“Register” lists a fiction catalog of 1898 and sup- 
plements, but not the consolidated Finding list of 
1911, nor this 1922 finding list). 

Dobell, Percy John. Books of the time of the restora- 
tion... . London, 1920. (Cf. the 1918 catalog 
listed in the “Register”). 

Finotti, Joseph Maria. Matthew Carey (In his Biblio- 
graphia Catholica Americana p. 268-91, 296-99). 


(i.e. an analytical entry in addition to the entry 


made _ under Catholic literature). 
[Girault de Saint Fargeau, P.A.] Eusébe. Revue des 


romans. ... Paris, 1839. 

Keats-Shelley Memorial, Rome. Bulletin. London, 
1910-13 (?) (“Titles of works acquired by the 
Keats-Shelley-Byron-Hunt library”). 

MacKaye, Percy. Percy MacKaye, a sketch of his life 
with a bibliography. ... (Reprinted 1922, from 
25th anniversary report of the class of 1897, Harvard 


College). 

Mencken, Henry Louis. The American language .. . 
3d ed. New York, 1923. (“Register” lists 1919 and 
1921 eds.) 

Rhodes, Raymond Crompton. Shakespeare’s first folio. 
.. . Oxford, 1923. 


If the reviewer has shown an excess of zeal in 
suggesting additions and changes, his justifica- 
tion is to be sought less in the trivial criticism 
offered than in the authors’ invitation of sugges- 
tions and in the hope, in which all scholars will 
share, that the authors will continue to carry the 
responsibility which they have so ably assumed, 
by publishing frequent supplements and, peri- 
odically, new editions. 

Except as regards the index, this first edition 
is a matter for congratulation of both authors 
and users, The 750 copies printed should not 
be long in the market. 


The Library Journal 


Forty Representative American 
Books 
To the Editor of the LipraryY JOURNAL: 

The compilation and publication of American 
books like that published on page 25 of the 
Liprary JourNAL for January 1, 1926 [Forty 
American Books for the World List, selected by 
the American Library Association] is certainly 
a step in the right direction. 

On looking it over we noted the absence of 
any books on transportation, 

Transportation is the largest industry in this 
country—agriculture alone exceeding it in capi- 
tal invested and persons engaged in carrying it 
on. It employs directly more than two million 
persons, and indirectly more than five million 
persons are dependent upon the transportation 
industry for their livings. Nothing influences 
conditions in this country to a greater extent 
than transportation, and nothing is of greater 
interest to people in this country, and as a con- 
sequence abroad. 

In any consideration of European conditions, 
it is impossible to get away from transportation 
questions, and American methods and practices 
are of such interest to Europeans that the inclu- 
sion of at least one book on economics and rate 
questions such as Jones’ and Vanderblue’s 
“Railroads—Cases and Selections” and one cov- 
ering operating practices like Droege’s “Freight 
Terminals and Trains,” may well be considered. 

Such inclusion would remove the cause for 
complaints from men of the standing of Pro- 
fessor Esch of Cologne University School of 
Commerce, and Dr. Friedrich of Heidelberg 
University, to say nothing of the men connected 
with the Masaryk Institute of Prague and others 
of like standing that it is impossible by exist- 
ing means (including of course library lists) to 
ascertain new important books on transporta- 
tion subjects published in this country. 

Ricuarp H. Jounston, Librarian, 
Bureau of Railway Economics. 


Washington, D. C. 


Free On Request 


The New York Public Library has a number 
of copies of the following important report: 

Report of Transit Commissioner, City of Philadelphia, 
July, 1913. 2 volumes: vol. I, text, XV & 267 pages, Q., 
buckr.; vol. II, atlas, 69 maps & plans (folded), Q., 
buckr. (The atlas may also be had in square folio 
size, 17x24% inches, boards.) 


A copy will be sent charges collect to libra- 
ries requesting it from Carl L. Cannon, Chief of 
the Acquisition Division. 

Honoré Willsie Morrow. A sketch by Fred- 
eric Taber Cooper. New York: Frederick A. 
Stokes Co. 12p. 
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The Sterling Memorial Library at Yale 


A Goruic LiprARy CAPABLE OF HoLpING Five MILLION VoLuMEs Witt Be BuILT IN 
Memory oF Jonun W. STERLING 





ALE UNIVER- 
Y sv at New 

Haven has an- 
nounced its plans 
for the new Ster- 
ling Memorial Li- 
brary which has 
been in contempla- 
tion for some years. 
The library site at 
High, Wall and 
York streets will be 
cleared immediately 
after Commence- 
ment in June, and 
construction is ex- 
pected to be com- 
pleted two years 
from now. The 
architect is James 
Gamble Rogers of 
New York, the 
architect of the 
Harkness Tower and 
the Memorial Quad- 
rangle, with which 
the new building 
will harmonize. The 
collections of the li- 
brary are at present 
housed in the old 
library, built eighty 
years ago, in Chit- 
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the Widener Library 
at Harvard, for re- 
creational reading. 
The main reading 
room will be also 
on the main floor 
and will contain 
15,000 reference 
books. Pneumatic 
carriers will bring 
up books from the 
stacks. Most of the 
seats in this room 
are to be at indi- 
vidual tables, An- 
other convenience 
for undergraduates 
will be the so-called 
Non-Resident — Stu- 
dents Room for the 
use of students com- 
muting from Bridge- 
port, Derby, and 
other neighboring 
towns. This room 
will seat three hun- 
dred. Adoining it 
will be the Andrews 
Loan Library, a col- 
lection of 10,000 
from which _ text- 
books may be bor- 
rowed for a year at 








tenden Library, in 
Linsley Hall, and in 
the basements or at- 
tics of seven other buildings. The cost of con- 
struction will probably exceed six million dol- 
lars. Funds will be provided by the trustees of 
the estate of the late John W. Sterling of the 
class of 1864. 

A “book tower” 192 feet high and 85 feet 
square will be the dominating feature of the new 
building. Lancet windows ‘will alternate with 
columns of stone surmounted by sculptured 
allegorical figures. A smaller entrance tower 
in front of the book tower will contain the 
Memorial Entrance Hall flanked on the right 
by a court with trees and a fountain. All the 
main rooms for readers are to be on the ground 
floor and on the street level. Nearest the main 
entrance are two reading rooms for under- 
graduates, the Reserved Book Room, for re- 
quired reading, and the Linonian and Brothers 
Room, designed, like the Farnsworth Room of 


a time. An exhibi- 


THE CATHEDRAL-LIKE ENTRANCE HALL tion room and the 


rooms occupied by 
the staff will also be located on the ground 
floor. Special rooms for Yale memorabilia in 
charge of a curator will be provided. A repro- 
duction of the Yale library as it was in 1743, 
the year when the first catalog appeared, is also 
planned. The 2,600 books then listed, either in 
their original state or in duplicate, will be 
placed on the same kind of shelves as then, and 
the furniture will also be in the period. 
Unusual graduate facilities are planned. Ac- 
credited research workers may have access to 
any of the twenty-two floors of the book tower. 
No shelf will be higher than seven feet, and the 
aisles are to be especially wide. Fifty study 
and seminar rooms will be provided on every 
floor. Four hundred stalls will provide places 
where the worker may keep books and papers. 
Complete photostat equipment is planned. The 
New Haven public will be welcome in the new 
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library. The present general reading room is 
too crowded for admission of the public. Books 
may be borrowed on the payment of the usual 
student fee. 

The Oriental collection, the Yale collection of 
American literature, the James Fenimore Coop- 
er collection and the Penniman Library of Edu- 


The Library Journal 


cation, the most important features of the Yale 
library, will thus receive adequate housing. The 
Goethe collection especially is the finest collec- 
tion outside of Weimar, and so far as the Faust 
portion is concerned, the best in the world. The 
American Oriental Society has recently voted 
to leave its library at Yale in perpetuity. 


The Higher Education of Librarians 


A Review or T. C. Tar’s “PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION FOR LIBRARIANSHIP.” 
By Ernest C. RICHARDSON 


HIS is an excellent and useful book.* Its 

most distinctive points of usefulness are its 
choice of topics and material for giving a bird’s- 
eye survey of the present state of the discussion, 
its “description of courses,” pp. 238-246, and 
the selected bibliography attached to the various 
chapters. The bibliographies admirably take 
the place of detailed discussions which might 
confuse the impression and require extensive 
bibliographical references in the notes. With- 
out the bibliographies the discussions and quo- 
tations might seem to be restricted to rather 
few and familiar sources. As it is there are 
some farther titles which many would select, 
but on the whole the titles chosen are excellent 
and numerous enough, as well as admirably 
adapted to the purpose of a clear survey, un- 
cluttered by unnecessary detail. It is a plain 
and simple conspectus of the general subject 
focused on a concrete proposed school or 
schools (undergraduate and graduate) for the 
State University of Iowa. The whole sums up 
in a nutshell in the list of courses. There are a 
few typographical slips and a very few con- 
structions of phrases which suggest that Dr. Tai 
is thinking in a foreign language, but these are 
very few indeed. Dr. Tai is almost as expert in 
English as in library science and that is saying 
a good deal as Dr. Kaiser’s biographical sketch 
and list of eighteen publications by Dr. Tai 
shows. The publications include about an equal 
number of titles ia Chinese and titles in English 
and French. They suggest the competent expert 
equipment which the chapters exhibit. 

Five of these chapters, forming part one, have 
to do with the development of libraries and 
librarianship and touch on the democratic ideal, 
the spirit of research, the increase of printed 
material, philanthropy and library associations. 
Five more chapters, forming part two, have to 
do with training for librarianship and deal with 
librarians ancient, medieval, early modern and 
modern, the changing conceptions of librarian- 
ship, professional education for librarianship, 


*Tai, Tse-Chien. Professional education for li- 
brarianship, with an introduction by John Boynton 


Kaiser. New York: H. W. Wilson Co. 1925. 


and American library schools, The last three 
chapters, forming part three, deal with the pro- 
posed University of Iowa schools and the prin- 
ciple of a university library school, together 
with matters of admission, degrees and curri- 
culum involved, in their relation to this school. 
Two appendices give suggested curricula and 
proposed budget. The index of nine pages, fine 
print and nearly one thousand entries is wel- 
come. 

The merit of Dr. Tai’s work is not so much 
on the side of novelty or innovation, as on the 
side of the synthesis of accepted results of cur- 
rent and conventional discussion. Founded as 
it is on his sufficient sketch of the development 
of librarianship and library education, culmi- 
nating in the brief sketch of American library 
schools, it reveals the fact that this modern dis- 
cussion has been productive and cumulative and 
worth while. The essence of his own assimila- 
tion of this material is to be found casually in 
the eight pages of his description of courses, 
which is fruitful and at points highly sugges- 
tive. The outlines of the courses include, for 
the undergraduate school, besides the courses in 
general technique, classification, cataloging, ref- 
erence, selection, administration, field work and 
library extension, special courses on work with 
children, course in bibliography, printing, bind- 
ing, library history and non-professional courses 
in modern language and other university sub- 
ject. The non-professional courses are given 
twenty-eight hours out of a total of sixty-four. 
for the two years. 

For the graduate school, courses are sug- 
gested in advanced administration in any type 
of special library, advanced cataloging, subject 
bibliography and_ bibliographical problems. 
prints and illustration, palaeography, history of 
scholarship and the art of teaching. 

It is a suggestive summary of library school 
experience and recent discussion. 

By the same token, however, it is the begin- 
ning rather than the end of the matter. Man) 
of those who have been thinking about these 
matters will have their own ideas about the en- 
largement and readjustment of courses with ref- 
erence to advanced instruction. Like the rest 
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the present reviewer has his own notions about 
breaking thru the conventions of standardized 
practice at various points, altho at bottom most 
of these resolve themselves into variations in the 
ways of looking at the matter, or handling 
topics, rather than new topics for which precious 
semester hours are to be spared. He finds it, 
for example, more fruitful for advanced work 
to visualize the matter not so much as a dis- 
tinction between large and small, popular and 
educational, elementary and advanced, or gen- 
eral and special libraries, as a distinction be- 
tween educational and research libraries, be- 
tween those which aim to help users engaged in 
the production of new knowledge and _ those 
which help users to turn this new knowledge 
into common knowledge or common sense. 
Again from the standpoint of the higher educa- 
tion of librarians, the teaching of systems of 
classification, more or less standardized in cate- 
gories which will not bear searching criticism 
at many points, would be perhaps better con- 
ducted by including courses in the systematic 
encyclopaedia and methodology of all the sci- 
ences, that is to say outlines which try to sum- 
marize the most recent results in the relation to 
one another in which they are now studied to- 
gether, with some discussion of the methods of 
study now used with the bibliographical appa- 
ratus necessary for the librarian if he is to keep 
fresh and free from a too artificial interpreta- 
tion of standardized systems. Again there is 
the matter of the use of libraries. This no doubt 
may be taught in the reference courses, but, as 
commonly discussed and in these Iowa courses, 
there is no place for one of the most vital mat- 
ters for research work—the art of using other 
than the local libraries by borrowing, copying 
or visiting. Use might well be made a searching 
subject for entrance examination and certainly 
ought to be well taught in graduate library 
school work, All that is however only to say 
that the discussion of the higher education of 
librarians is not exhausted and does not in any 
way reflect on Dr, Tai’s good summing up of the 
discussion to date. 


National Cyclopedia of American 
Biography 
To the Editor of the Liprary JouRNAL: 


The classification of our “National Cyclopedia 
of American Biography” among Who’s Who 
publications in your number for January 15th is 
most misleading. This Cyclopedia, octavo size, 
whose biographies are from a half page to eight 
or ten pages in length and containing family 
records, personal characterizations and details 
of each life story, cannot justly be called a 


Who’s Who. 
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No one would consult a Who's Who for a 
critical estimate of O’Neill’s plays, or a review 
of John Dewey’s philosophy, for a history of the 
Coolidge administration or an account of 
Townsley’s Non-partisan League, and this infor- 
mation is available in generous detail in this 
Cyclopedia. 

No mention was made of the new revision fea- 
ture solving the problem of biographies of liv- 
ing persons in our current publication. This 
innovation, which is of benefit to librarians, 
was, as stated in the foreword, adopted after 
library subscribers and library workers thruout 
the country had approved the change. A criti- 
cism of the book on its merits would have been 
fairer than the brief allusion to it as “really a 
Who’s Who.” 

James T. Wuite anp Co. 


Adult or Home Education ? 


INORS as well as adults share in the edu- 
cation furnished by libraries and museums, 
study clubs and extension teaching, apart from 
the education given for a limited time in schools 
from kindergarten to university where the school 
is the sole or main occupation during the course. 
For this reason, writes Melvil Dewey, it is better 
described as Home Education (as is done by the 
U. S. Bureau of Education), in distinction from 
school education, than as Adult Education. 
While most formal education occurs in youth, 
there are many thousands of adults who are 
taking courses in colleges, professional, techni- 
cal schools and universities. The majority of 
their students, in fact, are adults. The other 
half of education, best described as Home Edu- 
cation, is secured as a byproduct while the 
student is at home instead of in school and is 
usually engaged in some regular vocation. 
Librarians are not creating new schools where 
the condition of admission is that one must be 
over twenty-one years old. These schools al- 
ready exist. The present movement for adult 
education is to reach into the homes of the 
country and to induce both old and young who 
can no longer give their main time to schools 
to go on with education by means of libraries 
and museums. 


Wanted 

Unpounp Copies oF THE Reader's Guide 

The Wichita (Kansas) City Library needs the 
Reader’s Guide in paper bound numbers or an- 
nual volumes from 1922 to date, and will pay 
transportation if any library has them to spare. 
Extra copies are needed for use in giving 
instruction in the use of the library to large 
classes of students from the public schools, for 
which the Library’s subscription copies do not 
suffice. Ruth E. Hammond is librarian. 
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TWICE-A-MONTH 


OW is the time for a long pull, a strong 

pull and a pull all together for the A. L. A. 
Scarcely more than half a year intervenes be- 
fore the celebration of its half century of life, 
and everyone interested in the cause of libraries 
should do his or her utmost to make the con- 
ference the start for even greater success in the 
future than in the past. First of all, it is de- 
sirable that the necessary funds should be raised 
sufficiently in advance to enable the authorities 
to complete their program, and more than the 
$35,000 will be required if we are to entertain 
foreign representatives, as is desired. Next 
everyone should do the best possible to interest 
more people in the work by increasing the 
membership of the A. L. A, It is especially de- 
sirable to extend membership among library 
trustees, partly because this is a field hitherto 
almost unworked, despite spasmodic efforts in 
that direction, and partly because nothing can be 
more helpful to a librarian than to have the 
trustees kept in touch with the A. L. A. and 
thus made fully cognizant of the increasing 
range of library usefulness in service to the 
community. 


T is none too soon to plan for attendance at 

the semi-centenary conference on the part of 
librarians, library staff and trustees, for it is 
by attendance at such meetings that library en- 
thusiasm is so developed as to make work more 
effective in the home library. There is often 
question in the minds of trustees as to the 
desirability of leaves of absence for library 
meetings, but there is no better investment than 
this enthusiasm which the gathering of those in 
kindred work always promotes. It is the prac- 
tice in the most progressive libraries to provide 
leave of absence for the librarian, as well as 
traveling expenses, in connection with national, 
state and, to some extent, local meetings, in 
many cases to extend the same privilege on like 
terms to one or more heads of departments, and 
to give members of the staff, so far as is con- 
sistent with the current work of administration, 
leave of absence for like purpose, without de- 
duction of pay but at their own expense, This 
has been found entirely worth while in the 
libraries that have taken that course, and it is 
well that library trustees should be thoroly ac- 
quainted with this precedent and with the rea- 
sons for this action. Trustees who have been 
at meetings of the A. L. A., in especial, and also 


those who have kept in touch with the usefulness 
which members of the library staff find in these 
meetings, will gladly bear testimony to the wis- 
dom of the indicated policy. 


Tue quarter century, which makes the second 
portion of the half century of library 
progress, is especially noteworthy for the biblio- 
graphical enterprises which have had their birth 
or development within that time. Aside from 
such enterprises as the Sabin and Evans Cata- 
logs, which are now in process of revival by 
completion under the co-operation of libraries, 
the great development has been in the direct 
co-operative work thru joint action on the part 
of our great libraries. Professor Richardson, 
as official consultant of the Library of Congress, 
is devoting his wide knowledge and long experi- 
ence to the development of this work, in en- 
deavoring to obtain all possible cues that will 
enable the searcher for a particular book among 
the eight or ten million works, which he esti- 
mates to exist, in the place where it may be 
found by the student. The union list of the 
Library of Congress, with references approxi- 
mating three million, is a first step in this 
direction. But it is oftentimes among local li- 
braries of small size which have made a special- 
ty of their local literature that a book may be 
found, now hidden from the research student 
but which should be brought to light in con- 
nection with co-operative cataloging and inter- 
library loans. This great scheme of inter- 
library loans has been one of the chief triumphs 
of modern library organiaation and its demands 
are such as almost to outrun the facilities of our 
largest libraries, which cannot go as far as they 
would like to do in supplying demands, even 
where they are not restricted, as in the case of 
the New York Public Library, by the condi- 
tions laid upon the collections by founders. 
But the resources of even the largest libraries 
are outrun by the demand for books which they 
do not contain and for which there is no clue 
in any of the union catalogs. Scarcely a day 
passes but that requests regarding such books 
are received by the Library of Congress, and one 
of Professor Richardson’s plans is to locate all 
such books, especially unique and rare volumes, 
that the research student may at least know 
where the desired book is to be found, even if 
sometimes it should entail a journey to the spe- 
cial collection in which it is located. The 
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widest co-operation on the part of small as well 
as large libraries is desirable to accomplish the 
great result. 


ALE now comes to the front with definite 

and settled plans for its new library build- 
ing, which is to be the finest college library 
edifice in the country and will rival the build- 
ings of the Library of Congress and the New 
York Public Library. The Sterling bequest 
makes it possible to provide on a scale hitherto 
unreached and look forward, so far as may be 
possible, to the next century’s growth. It is 
impossible to predict what the needs of the next 
century may be, especially if progress keeps on 
in a geometrical ratio, as has been the case in 
the past half century. But Yale means to be 
as prophetic as is possible. An interesting tea- 
ture is the adoption of an approach court in the 
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fashion of mosques, utilized in the building of 
the Union Theological Seminary, in the Wash- 
ington University building at St. Louis and in 
some modern instances, which has an incidental 
disadvantage like the multiplied steps and 
too abundant stairways which make such build- 
ings as the magnificent one of the New York 
Public Library difficult of access to the work- 
a-day parts. Professor Keogh is to be congratu- 
lated on the splendid opportunity before him 
which he is able to use to the utmost in the 
new plans. It will now be the turn of Colum- 
bia University to come to the front, for its 
opportunities are absolutely beyond rival in the 
possibilities of the great city, with the resources 
of its splendid academic equipment and of the 
greatest of public libraries within its environ- 
ment and with the possibilities of a great uni- 
versity library school within its reach. 


Library Organizations 


Bibliographical Society of America 
on December meeting of the Bibliographical 
Society of America was this year a dual 
affair, the first day’s program being at Ann 
Arbor on December 29th with the American 
Historical Association, the second at Chicago 
with the Council meetings of the American Li- 
brary Association. There was considerable 
interest shown at both places and a wider audi- 
ence was thus secured. The Ann Arbor meeting 
was held at the William L. Clements Library. 
The first address at Ann Arbor was by Harry 
M. Lydenberg of the New York Public Library 
on the “National Union List of Periodicals,” 
and on the completion of Sabin’s Dictionary of 
Books Relating to America. Mr. Lydenberg 
went into the history of Sabin and his Diction- 
ary and sketched the period after Sabin’s death 
in 1881. Wilberforce Eames carried on the 
work to 1893 as a labor of love but increasing 
duties prevented completion. Three times since 
then the project has been taken up, the last time 
in 1924 by the American Library Association. 
A year ago a grant of a revolving fund by the 
Carnegie Corporation to the Bibliographical So- 
ciety was applied to this purpose and the 
A. L. A, relinquished the project to practically 
the same committee. Last June active work 
was begun. Copy is now in hand for twenty- 
four pages, and it is hoped that one part, 96 
pages, will be ready for delivery by the middle 
of this year. The parts will cost four dollars 
each, and it is expected the work will be com- 
pleted in less than six volumes, that is, in about 
thirty parts. Mr. Eames is giving valuable aid. 
There are now 135 subscribers. 


As to the “National Union List of Peri- 
odicals,” Mr. Lydenberg told how the work had 
been initiated upon subscriptions of forty libra- 
ries for three years, how three editions are pro- 
vided for, the checking edition, the provisional 
edition, the final edition, that the checking edi- 
tion has reached “P,” and that the Roman alpha- 
bet will be followed by lists of periodicals in 
Cyrillic, Hebrew, Yiddish, Arabic. The work 
will list about forty thousand holdings in 160 
or 170 libraries, and will be an exceedingly 
valuable tool for all librarians and all research. 

Professor George M. Dutcher of Wesleyan 
University, Middletown, Conn., then told of the 
work on the “Guide to Historical Literature.” 
The work was initiated by the A. L. A. in 1919 
asking the American Historical Association to pre- 
pare an up-to-date revision of Adams’ “Manual 
of Historical Literature.” The work was thrust 
upon Professor Dutcher who first chose his com- 
mittee, This committee outlined a revision, then 
it found it must prepare a work which would 
satisfy scholars, and revised its plans. It con- 
sidered the work a new enterprise and not a re- 
vision and changed the title. It divided all 
history into twenty-nine fields, secured section 
editors, listed some ten thousand titles, has 
critical reviews on half by three hundred re- 
viewers, has added sections on bibliographies, 
archives, periodicals and library collections, and 
now has sent ten chapters out of a final twenty- 
six to Macmillan for printing. Professor Dutcher 
somewhat humorously described obstacles and 
delays and concluded by saying that a co-oper- 
ative work is of great value but not a speedy 
production and that he and the committee ex- 
pected in 1926 to put forth a work which every 
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one would criticize, and in which error and 
omission would be found yet which would stand 
as a critical aid and evaluator of the best of his- 
torical literature available today. 

Professor Richardson’s paper on “Immediate 
Co-operation for Bibliographical Results,” is 
printed in full in this number. 

Dr. Randolph G. Adams, librarian of the 
William L. Clements Library, in his paper on 
“The Historian’s Relationship to a Library of 
Rare Books,” began by emphasizing the im- 
portance of bibliographical knowledge and the 
need of the historian for an understanding of 
the source, The neglect is evidenced among 
other things by the neglect of the study of the 
progress and development of printing. Bibliog- 
raphy also may render service because among 
the bibliographers are the book-collectors. The 
book-collectors .can possibly supply what so 
many, indeed most, historians lack, that is, feel- 
ing and enthusiasm. Many a book collector has, 
because of his interest and loving care, de- 
veloped, despite his lack of formal education or 
graduate work, into an authoritative writer in 
the fields in which he was interested. If the 
historian can catch some of that spirit then his- 
tory writing will get what it now lacks. The 
library of rare books may also help to uncover 
possible bibliophiles, it may develop an idea of 
the care necessary for rare books. If historians 
realized this, care of archives would be im- 
proved, In conclusion he said, “it is our ardent 
hope that the library can serve the historical 
profession by giving the historical investigator 
at least the opportunity of mellowing his work 
by sharing in the joys and human emotion of 
the bibliophile.” 

Mr, Bishop, librarian of the University of 
Michigan, spoke of the papyrus collection, now 
numbering 3500 pieces, from the third century 
B.C. to the ninth century A.D., and the Society 
adjourned to the treasure rooms in the main 
library building and inspected many fine speci- 
mens of papyrus. 

The second session was held in Chicago, on 
January 2, at 2:30 p.m., with President Root in 
the chair. Mr. Lydenberg and Professor 
Dutcher gave to the Chicago meeting the same 
papers as were given to the Ann Arbor meet- 
ing. A paper was presented from Professor L. 
C. Karpiniski, of the University of Michigan, on 
the earliest known arithmetic in America; Miss 
Meta Sexton, of the University of Illinois 
Library, read a paper on the “Cavagna Sangiu- 
liani Library” recently acquired by that insti- 
tution; and the remainder of the time was taken 
up by a discussion of recent important collec- 
tions added to university libraries. 

President Root then raised the question as to 
the need, among American libraries, of the 
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“British Museum Catalogue of Printed Book..” 
pointing out that the present copies in American 
libraries are rapidly wearing out thru constant 
use, and that a large number of college and 
university libraries do not possess copies. He 
raised the question whether there would he a 
general response if an attempt were made to 
secure, by means of some of the newer and 
cheaper printing processes, a photographically 
exact reproduction of the “Museum Catalogue” 
as it is today with the additions and corrections 
made since 1880. The suggestion brought im- 
mediate, hearty response, and the President un- 
dertook to carry on farther investigation and 
report at a subsequent meeting as to the possi. 
bilities and cost of the project. 

Abridged from the report of 

Aucustus H, SHEARER, Secretary. 


League of Library Commissions 

T the annual meeting held in Chicago on 

January 1, with the president, Milton !. 
Ferguson, in the chair, the program was de- 
voted to a discussion of library extension 
projects. 

Miss Culver reported on the progress of the 
League demonstration in Louisiana, than which 
no fairer field for library development could be 
found. Illiteracy has decreased since 1910 from 
24.5 to 14.1 per cent and today more money is 
being spent on education than ever before and 
with splendid results. The Louisiana Library 
Commission decided that its first concern was 
to reach the rural people. To encourage the 
organization of parish libraries the Commission 
offered the loan of 1000 volumes for the first 
year and a supplementary service of informa- 
tional material to parishes organized and 
providing location and custodian. Informa- 
tional service has been offered to individuals 
without library facilities, package post service 
to clubs and extension classes, reading lists to 
adults everywhere inthe state, and supplementary 
informational service toestablished libraries. The 
Commission has entered in some degree upon 
all these projects. In two parishes it is ex- 
pected that organization may be accomplished 
within the next few months. 

Mr, Lester spoke on co-operation between the 
League and the A. L. A. in library extension. 
He told briefly of the appointment of the 
A. L. A. Committee on Library Extension and 
of what might be some of the results of its 
work. It has been said that half the people are 
without direct local library service. In so far 
as these are inhabitants of rural areas they are 
not alone in the West or the South. Pennsyl- 
vania and New York have a large rural popula- 
tion, the former being second in this respect 
among the states. 
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The state as a political unit is the recognized 
agent for library extension. The League, com- 
posed of state workers, is naturally interested 
in the results of the Committee’s work. Of the 
members of the committee three are active in the 
League, two being officers of the League at 
prsent. Miss Merrill, the executive assistant for 
the committee, is among the League member- 
ship. 

A first task must be to determine who and 
where are the people still without library 
service. Such information would be directly 
serviceable to those engaged in extension work 
and to those interested in promoting such de- 
velopment. The committee must depend largely 
upon the assistance of those now engaged in 
state work in collecting such information. Steps 
have already been taken to assure the use of 
all such information collected by other agencies, 
especially the Survey and the Adult Education 
Commission. Further information is already 
being received from the active workers in li- 
brary extension. The co-operative nature of the 
undertaking was thus already an accomplished 
fact, both organizations contributing to the 
accumulation of data necessary to outline 
further steps. 

What the League can do to promote library 
development in their respective states was out- 
lined by Mr. Cunningham for Tennessee, Miss 
Robinson for Iowa, Miss Price for [linois, and 


Miss Williams for Nebraska. 


TENNESSEE 

Tennessee libraries best known are at Mem- 
phis, Nashville, Chattanooga and Knoxville but 
there are other libraries in operation: one free 
tax supported county library; two free tax sup- 
ported municipal libraries with some county ex- 
tension; seven tax supported municipal libraries 
and nine subscription libraries with small city 
or club appropriations. A county library law 
lies dormant on the statute book. A state li- 
brary operates, struggling with meagre appro- 
priation and cramped quarters. The state is at 
the entrance of an educational and industrial 
awakening but the library movement has not 
kept pace with other educational, cultural and 
social developments. The Library Association 
alone represents the library interests of Tennes- 
see and recognizes its responsibility for the al- 
most stagnant condition of affairs. The fault 
has not been indifference, but a lack of infor- 
mation on what other communities in the state 
are doing or trying to do in library matters. 
There are in existence no accurate mailing lists 
of Tennessee libraries and librarians; no accu- 
rate record of books in libraries, or the annual 
circulation or reference use of books; no prop- 
erly organized and adequately supported state 
department of library extension. At a meeting of 
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the T. L. A, in the spring a committee was ap- 
pointed to work out a program of development, 
setting a definite goal to be accomplished within 
a given period. Mr. Cunningham is chairman 
of this committee and he said that no objection 
would be raised from any quarter if the League 
of Library Commissions should see fit to under- 
take a survey of Tennessee’s library facilities, so 
that the Association can adopt a definite exten- 
sion program. 
ILLINOIS 

Miss Price thought one important service the 
League can accomplish is to create a different 
idea in the mind of the public what a library 
should be—not primarily a service of recrea- 
tional reading, but an opportunity for self edu- 
cation, correct information and enlargement of 
view. The 1925 statistics for Illinois indicate 
that few libraries save in large cities are taking 
an active part in increasing educational facili- 
ties. The League can help best in Illinois by 
broadcasting at frequent intervals from every 
available radio station talks on the educational 
value of the public library, urging the people 


to make demands upon their public libraries for 


the necessary books, and for those who have no 
access to libraries, information about county 
libraries should be given. Articles incorpo- 
rating the same ideas should be sent to the asso- 
ciated press for use in newspapers. Articles 
should also be published in the popular maga- 
zines, farm journals, trade periodicals, labor 
and church papers—in fact, every kind of paper 
apt to find its way into homes, business houses, 
offices and factories. The mail order firms, such 
as Sears-Roebuck, Montgomery Ward, could 
doubtless be prevailed upon to slip in a leaflet 
on libraries in the packages mailed out daily. A 
year’s program of this kind would have a defi- 
nite influence on our present libraries and 
change the public opinion of those who have no 
personal contact with public libraries, Another 
profitable direction for effort is an attempt to 
put the library idea across to people as groups. 
Every profession, trade, industry, has its organi- 
zation and its state and national meetings. If 
these organizations could look to the public 
libraries for accurate information, figures, statis- 
tics, research work of all kinds, it would be 
well—much as the Fabian society of England 
has secured the confidence and co-operation of 
labor. The League could ask the co-operation 
of organizations in making a place on the pro- 
gram of their district, state and national meet- 
ings for librarians to speak on what the public 
library can do for them. 


NEBRASKA 
Miss Williams’ suggestion was for weeding 
out undesirable children’s books from public 
libraries. At the Seattle meeting of the A. L. A. 
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the subject was discussed by the children’s li- 
brarians’ section in making out a plan of action. 
The discussion did not take the form of a reso- 
lution, 

Miss Williams would like to see emphasis 
placed by the League on the use of the 4th edi- 
tion of the “Books for a Small Library” list 
and suggested the adoption of Hunt’s “First 
Three Hundred Books for the Children’s Li- 
brary.” Nebraska is sending the Pope and Hunt 
lists to all its libraries and it would strengthen 
Nebraska’s plea for the use of these publications 
if they were authorized by the League of Li- 
brary Commissions, 

Iowa 

Miss Robinson wished there might be more 

opportunity for discussion of the details of com- 
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mon problems, and more help in publicity pro. 
grams, especially for county library campaigns. 
Standards for state work and for state appro- 
priations are wanted and if such standards are 
possible to formulate the League is the agency 
best fitted to formulate them. A worker to pro- 
mote county libraries and a book collection 
which could be borrowed for county library 
demonstrations would greatly help. 

Mr. Hirshberg’s talk on the Ohio District 
Public Library Law is given on page 192 of this 
number. 

Miss Fair’s story of the library’s part in the 
Wisconsin “Better Cities Contest” was published 
in the Liprary JouRNAL for January 15. 

Abridged from the report of 

Fannie C. Rawson, Secretary. 


Library Book Outlook 


Figen the outstanding publishing-events of 
1926 will doubtless be reckoned the com- 
pletion of the monumental five-volume work, 


“An Outline of Christianity” (280, Dodd-Mead, 


$5 per volume), the first volume of which is - 


now available. This is a composite work, con- 
tributed to by about a hundred authorities, the 
aim being to present, in one continuous nar- 
rative, based on sound scholarship, absolutely 
free from sectarian influence, a readable and 
complete story of Christianity, in both its secu- 
lar and religious influences on our civilization. 
The volumes are large-sized, profusely illus- 
trated, and bound in dark-red cloth, 

Eight new fiction-books claim our attention 
and consideration. Sir Philip Gibbs’s Unchang- 
ing Quest (Doran, $2) draws a good picture of 
two generations of typical English families dur- 
ing a period of twenty-five years that includes 
the World War. Sarah G. Millin’s Mary Glenn 
(Boni and Liveright, $2) is another dramatic 
novel of human emotions in a South African 
setting, by the author of the recent fiction- 
success, God’s Stepchildren. 1. A. R. Wylie’s 
Black Harvest (Doran, $2.50) is a novel with 
a chaotic background in modern Germany and 
an unusual central figure who is half German 
and half African. E. F. Benson’s Rex (Doran, 
$2) is another study of English youth by the 
prolific author of “Alan.” 

H. De Vere Stacpoole’s The House of Crim- 
son Shadows (Small-Maynard, $2) is a tale of 
adventure in a wild part of the coast of Japan. 

The Bronze Hand, by Carolyn Wells (Lippin- 
cott, $2), is a new Fleming Stone murder- 
mystery story. Unravelled Knots, by Baroness 


Orezy (Doran, $2), is a collection of mystery- 
stories by the well-known author of the “Scarlet 
Pimpernel” books. 

Black and Blue, by Octavus Roy Cohen 


(Little-Brown, $2), offers new humorous stories 
of the Negro section of Birmingham, made fa- 
mous by the author. 

There is also a new addition to the annual 
O’Brien “Best Short Stories” anthologies, The 
Best Short Stories of 1925, by Edward J. O’Brien 
(Small-Maynard, $2.50), which includes, as 
usual, the Year-Book of the American Short 
Story. 

Three new biography-books of interest are: 
I Like to Remember, by William Pett Ridge 
(Doran, $4), being further reminiscences by a 
famous wit and littérateur, covering the later 
years of the last century; Later Days, by 
William Henry Davies (Doran, $2), a sequel 
to the well-known Autobiography of a Super- 
Tramp, which was published in 1907; and W. 
Murray Crane, a Man and a Brother, by Solo- 
mon Bulkley Griffin (Little-Brown, $2.50), the 
biography of a prominent Massachusetts Repub- 
lican, once Governor of the State, and later 
U. S. Senator. 

In Sociology we have The Melting-Pot Mis- 
take, by Henry P. Fairchild (325, Little-Brown, 
$2.50), which is a new appeal for the restric- 
tion of immigration in this country; and The 
United States as a Neighbor, from a Canadian 
Point of View, by Sir Robert A, Falconer (327, 
Macmillan, $3). The last-mentioned book con- 
sists of a series of lectures delivered at Toronto 
University, by its President, on a Foundation 
the object of which is to promote good relations 
between the two branches of the English- 
speaking world. 

There are no new travel-books, strictly speak- 
ing. But Florida in the Making, by Frank 
Parker Stockbridge and John Holliday Perry 
(917.59, De Bower Publishing Co., $3), comes 
to supplement other books of information, al- 
ready published or about to be published, on 
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this boom state. This Stockbridge-Perry book 
wives the facts that are of vital interest to the 
inventor, the professional man, the worker, the 
business man, and the farmer. 

Wanderings and Diversions, by E. V. Lucas 
(824, Putnam, $2.50), is a new book of essays, 
poems, comments, and the like, by this always 
charming writer. 

A new collection of “after, before, and dur- 
ing dinner” stories has been compiled by Nellie 
Revell, under the title of The Funny Side Out 
(817, Doran, $1.50). 

In a book entitled The Comic and the Real- 
istic in English Drama, by John B. Moore (822, 
University of Chicago Press, $2), the author 
formulates some interesting rules for modern 
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writers in that field, from a study of early Eng- 
lish realistic comedy, 

Bliss Carman’s Far Horizons (811, Small- 
Maynard, $1.25) is a poetry-book worth adding 
to a library’s collections. 

The theme of The Surface-History of the 
Earth, by John Joly (552, Oxford University 
Press, $3), is based directly upon two great 
recent advances in our knowledge of the earth's 
crust, namely, the radioactivity of the rocks and 
isostasy. 

C. E. M. Joad is the author of still another 
new book in his special field, namely, Mind and 
Matter (501, Putnam, $2). It is subtitled, The 
philosophical introduction to modern science. 
Louis N. Frtret. 


In the Library World 


Massachusetts 


HE new building of the Boston Public Latin 

School on the Fenway has a_ beautifully 
equipped library to the charge of which Helen 
Burgess has been appointed, Miss Burgess, who 
went to the Simmons College library school last 
fall, will not sever her connection with the col- 
lege, but will continue her courses in story 
telling and school library work, the School be- 
ing but a stone’s throw from the College. 


New York 


N occupational analysis of its list of bor- 

rowers made by the Syracuse Public Li- 
brary last year will be used to advertise the 
educational service of the library among the 
groups of people who should be making use of 
these advantages and to show, among other 
things, where branch library services is most 
needed. The two new branches opened for use 
during 1925 fully met expectations. 

A partial summary of the occupations of bor- 
rowers registered at the main library and four 
branches, (excluding the stations, which circu- 
lated 250,000 of the year’s circulation of 
913,852 books) shows that 12,109 of the regis- 
trants were students in the university and in 
school, and 5,577 were living at home. These 
two were the largest classes. Next came teach- 
ers, 1,804; 1,514 business men; 1,238 clerks; 
1,147 stenographers; 1,091 laborers; 799 me- 
chanics; 592 factory workers; 516 bookkeepers: 
909 salesmen; 450 engineers; 388 nurses; 204 
clergymen; 194 carpenters; 164 dressmakers; 
138 lawyers; 127 physicians; and 112 telephone 
operators. 

A readers’ bureau will be put in operation 
this year at the main building. Paul M. Paine, 
the librarian, says of adult education: “. . . This 
can become effective exactly to the degree that 
adults are willing to make use of the educa- 





tional advantages which the library provides. 
The claims of certain publishers of subscription 
books as to what the individual may become and 
achieve thru the use of the coupon in the south- 
east corner of the page are, of themselves, a 
proof of the great desire of adults for educa- 
tion. It has been frequently said that every- 
thing that can be done by the agencies adver- 
tising these devices, can be accomplished equally 
well without cost in any well equipped library 
and so they can, altho it must be borne in mind 
that some of the marvels which are advertised 
cannot be performed unless by supernatural 
means in a public library or anywhere else.” 


DOPTION of a new and much improved 
salary scale for 1926, a larger expenditure 
for books than in any one previous year, and 
a phenomenal increase in circulation (35,237) 
during the last two months of the year were out- 
standing factors in the history of the Brooklyn 
Public Library in 1925, balancing against the 
inconvenience of the cramped quarters at 280 
Washington Avenue into which the administra- 
tion headquarters were obliged to move last 
April, the discarding of 98,709 volumes, and 
the loss of 133,870 in circulation—5,950.000 
books were circulated in 1925 as compared to 
6,083,870 circulated in 1924. 

Of the $176,804 spent for books only $60,000 
came from city appropriation. From the Direc- 
tors’ Book Fund $98,428 was expended and the 
remaining $87,814 of the $170,000 appropriated 
will be carried over to 1926, as it was not possi- 
ble in the last six weeks of the year to purchase 
and catalog enough books to balance the full 
amount appropriated, The total number of 
books added was 115,461, an increase of 49,684 
over the previous year. Of this number 16,048 
were bought from second-hand dealers, at a cost 
of forty-one cents per volume. 
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Ohio 

A’ the January meeting of the League of Li- 

brary Commissions (see p. 188) Mr. Her- 
bert S. Hirshberg spoke on the unusual Ohio 
district public library law. For many years 
various forms of library organization were per- 
mitted. Municipal libraries established by 
council and operated by the board of trustees 
appointed by the mayor, public school libraries 
operated by the board of education and giving 
both school and public library services, and 
finally school district public libraries established 
by the board of education but operated by 
separate boards of trustees have all been pos- 
sible. 

Experience reinforced the usual opinion that 
public libraries operated directly by boards of 
education could not be as efficiently operated 
as those under separate boards. Provision was 
at first made for separate boards of trustees at 
the option of boards of education but recently it 
has become mandatory upon school boards to 
elect library boards to operate public libraries. 

The school district public libraries have for 
several years been in a favorable position for 
tax support. The original school district pub- 
lic library law carried a limitation of one and 
one-half mills for library purposes and it was 
mandatory upon school boards to grant library 
board requests up to this amount. About 1920, 
expansion of the Cleveland Public Library 
which was organized as a school district library 
brought about serious encroachment by the li- 
brary on possible school revenues and thru the 
activity of the Cleveland School Board an 
amendment placing the public library levies 
outside of all limitations was passed by the gen- 
eral assembly. 

While practically all other taxing districts 
in Ohio are short of funds and having a hard 
time to make both ends meet, public libraries 
organized under the school district plan are able 
to satisfy their needs. With property valuations 
supposed to be at 100 per cent, tho all coun- 
tries are not uniform in this respect, the one 
and one-half mill limitation is in excess of 
necessary expenditures in almost every city. 
Municipal libraries and the few still operated 
by library associations are, with few exceptions, 
having a hard time to find funds. 

Beginning with thirty-three school district 
libraries in 1922, transfers from the municipal 
and association forms of organization have taken 
place so rapidly that there are now 96 school 
district libraries out of a total of 209, so that 
a large proportion of the libraries in cities of 
considerable size are now operating under the 
school district library law. 

As to the law itself. The board of education 
after establishing a public library elects a 
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board of library trustees of seven members 
whose term after the first election is for seven 
years. One member retiring each year. 1}, 
board has corporate powers, holds property in 
its own name and may do anything which board- 
organized under other laws may do. It sub- 
mits in the spring of each year an estimate o| 
its needs for the following year to the board «| 
education which passes upon the budget ani 
may reduce it and then turns it over to th 
county authorities to levy the tax. The count, 
budget commission which has power to adjust 
other tax levies to bring them within the tax 
limitation may not change the library levy afte: 
it had been approved by the board of education. 
After the funds are collected they are turned 
over directly to the treasurer of the library 
board. Except in these two particulars, the 
election of board members and the levying o! 
the tax, the library board is entirely independent 
of the board of education. 


Kentucky 

| Pesan yonel Public Library having ac- 

quired by the will of the late Henry Wat- 
terson a collection of books, pictures, portraits 
and curios, invites citizens of Louisville to com- 
pete in designing a book plate for use in the 
book collection. A prize of $50 dollars is 
offered. Schools are asked to have their pupils 
compete, art students have been circularized and 
would-be contestants who are not already users 
of the library are invited to ask for cards. A 
list of books on the book plate to be set aside 
for the use of contestants is published in the 
Courier-Journal of January 31. 


Arkansas 
kim first biennial report of the Free Library 

Service Bureau of the Arkansas State De- 
partment of Education Advisory Board is a 
brave story of a statewide service given without 
the aid of a book fund, with a book stock made 
up largely of A. L. A. library war service books. 
and with a maintenance appropriation of $200 
a year exclusive of the librarian’s salary of 
$1800. The Bureau enters on its second biennium 
still without a book fund but safely past the 
danger of being abolished by the State As- 
sembly (see L. J., Jan. 15, p. 91). 

Arkansas has a population of 1,752,204 wit! 
only twenty-five towns of more than 2,500 
population and not quite twenty-five publi 
libraries, so there is a large percentage of its 
population necessarily dependent upon a state 
service. There are about 5,000 rural schools in 
the state, of which about forty-three have used 
the traveling libraries of the Bureau during the 
last two years. More would have used them if 
books suitable to the lower grades had been 
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available, but there are scarcely 500 such books 
in the Bureau’s collection. 

Help in organization was given to nine towns, 
where either a school or a public library was 
organized, in some cases both. Nearly 5,000 
books were sent to 65 of the 75 counties, with a 
total circulation during the biennium of almost 
20,000. A clipping and pamphlet file on edu- 
cational subjects is maintained at headquarters 
for the use of teachers, as well as a collection of 
debate material for lending to debaters in 
schools of the state. The State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, the Little Rock Public Library 
and many private individuals by their gifts of 
material, money and time have encouraged the 
Bureau on its way. 

Oregon 

A QUIET year ending last October, for the 

Library Association of Portland was marked 
by no unusual efforts to increase circulation, The 
work of the new department of adult education 
was interrupted by the illness of the department 
head, Virginia C. Bacon. Nevertheless, there was 
a gain in circulation of 108,000, including four 
months’ loss occasioned by the closing of a 
branch, and the total circulation of books rose 
to 2,496,569, or 6.6 per capita as compared with 
6.2 in 1920. Weekly bedside service was given 
thruout the wards at Multnomah County Hos- 
pital and at the Good Samaritan. Thru the 
local chapter of the Red Cross and the Per- 
manent Blind Relief War Fund about 130 vol- 
umes of embossed books were received for the 
use of the blind. The Rural Service Division 
truck kept to its schedule every day but two 
during the winter, reaching 383 families and 
issuing 20,225 books, and covering 365 miles 
every two weeks on the eight routes. The routes 
of the summer book wagon, which aims to give 
vacation reading to children, were readjusted 
to coincide as far as possible with the Rural 
Service, which stops distributing books at the 
beginning of the farmer’s busy season. 

The first general inventory in ten years, taken 
in the afternoons of one week with the main 
library and branches closed to the public, cov- 
ered 400,000 volumes and disclosed 15.400 
missing. Cutter numbers were dropped from 
fiction; their absence has not been felt. 


China 


B* agreement between the Chinese Ministry 
of Education and the China Foundation for 
the Promotion of Education and Culture, the 
Metropolitan Library of Peking is to be man- 
aged by a board of nine members: three ap- 
pointed by the Ministry, three by the Founda- 
tion, and three jointly by these two bodies. One 
of the two treasurers is to be chosen from mem- 
bers appointed by the Ministry, the other from 
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those appointed by the Foundation, an arrange- 
ment apparently intended to assure the provi- 
sion that the Government shall have a voice in 
the disposal of the funds without possessing 
complete control, says Dr. Bostwick. When the 
site has been decided upon, the Ministry is to 
secure it and turn it over to the board without 
compensation. All books, manuscripts and 
documents at present in the so-called Peking 
Library under government control are to be 
turned over to the board. The Ministry under- 
takes to pay half the expenses of the Library. 
The Foundation undertakes to provide for the 
construction and equipment of the library build- 
ing with an initial sum of one million dollars of 
national currency (about $570,000 gold) to be 
turned over in installments during four years. 

This agreement is to be effective for ten years, 
at the end of which time a new agreement is to 
take its place. 


New Zealand 
ie 1842 the population of Auckland had 


reached 2,895, and the need was felt for a 
meeting place for public gatherings and organi- 
zations of various kinds. For this purpose the 
Mechanics’ Institute was founded in Chancery 
Street, now known as Court House Lane, and 
continued for thirty-eight years as the library, 
lecture hall and social center. In 1880, when 
the population had increased to about 16,000, 
the City Council purchased the building along 
with stock and freehold, and renamed it the 
Free Public Library. About the same time the 
Council acquired the library of the Auckland 
Provincial Council, including a valuable set of 
oficial papers relating to New Zealand. The 
sketch of the early history of the library from 
which these details are taken is one of the spe- 
cial features of the October issue of the Munici- 
pal Record, the official organ of the Auckland 
City Corporation and designed for free distribu- 
tion. The more recent history of the library re- 
ceives full attention in the article and in a his- 
tory of the city prepared by direction of the 
City Council and written by John Barr, chief 
librarian, in 1922 (“The City of Auckland, New 
Zealand, 1840-1920”). Sir George Grey was 
the library’s major benefactor. The premises 
of the Mechanics’ Institute soon proved unsatis- 
factory, and when Sir George offered to present 
his collection of books, pictures and curios to 
the city the decision was reached to erect a 
modern building. The foundation stone of the 
present Library and Art Gallery building was 
laid in June, 1885, and the official opening took 
place in March, 1887, with a book stock of 
15,000 volumes. Sir George continued to add 
to his collection from 1887 to 1898 to such pur- 
pose that the Auckland Public Library has at- 
tained an outstanding position among municipal 
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libraries thruout the world. The manuscripts in 
the collection represent specimens of illumina- 
tion of various schools and books written in 
Greek, Latin, Coptic, Arabic, Ethiopic, Persian, 
Italian, French, German, English and Bohemian, 
and the languages of the Polynesians, including 
Maori and of the aboriginals of Australia. 
Among the original documents are the Treaty 
signed by Richard Cromwell confirming the 
Treaty entered into between Oliver Cromwell 
and the Protestant Powers, and the letters and 
papers relating to Captain Cook and Sir Joseph 
Banks, formerly in the Brabourne Collection. 
The incunabula include three Caxtons: Higden’s 
“Polychronicon,” c. 1483; “The Golden Le- 
gend,” c. 1484; and “The Boke of Eneydos,” 
1490; and two books printed by Richard Pyn- 
son, “The Canterbury Tales” of Chaucer, c. 
1493, and “Nova Statua Anno I. XII, Henrici 
VII., 1497. The First, Second and Fourth 
Folios and Shakespeare’s “Poems,” 1640, are 
also represented. 


Czechoslovakia 


HE outstanding event of the year 1925 has 

been the extension of the provisions of the 
library law of 1919, to Slovakian towns and 
villages where, up to the end of last December, 
1,500 new libraries were opened, making a total 
of not less than 2,000 public libraries in Slo- 
vakia. These with the totals recorded for 1924 
make a grand total of 12,500 libraries, of which 
7,694 are Czech libraries in 9,063 communities, 
and 2,732 German libraries in 3,310 communi- 
ties. Volumes in these libraries, including 
traveling libraries, totaled 3,916,658. Of these 
the 2,847,196 volumes in Czech libraries have a 
circulation of 7,989,997 among 474,810 bor- 
rowers, and the 1,069,462 volumes in German 
libraries have a circulation of 2,936,490 among 
177,613 borrowers. 

The total income of the Czech libraries was 
9,451,951 Czech crowns, and the expenditures 
amounted to 8,802,674 crowns; and of the Ger- 
man libraries 3,282,089 crowns, with expendi- 
tures totaling cr. 3,005,829, making a grand 
total of 12,734,040 crowns for income and 
11,808,503 crowns for expenditures. 

By the library law of 1919 communities with 
a population under 300 and without an elemen- 
tary school, were permitted to delay the opening 
of libraries until 1929. There are 3,994 such 
villages, of which 2,047 are still without libra- 
ries; but many of these have traveling libraries. 

The chief need of the libraries of the country 
is the lack of suitable buildings to replace in- 
adequate quarters in various public buildings. 

Visitors to the International Congress of 
Librarians at Prague at the end of June will 
find progress well advanced on the new Free 
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Library building for that city. The Prague 
municipal library system now consists of a 
central library and forty-three branches; and 
the new building which will house the adminis- 
tration offices and the main library collection 
will be opened probably in the fall of 1927. 
The cost is about fifteen million Czech crowns, 
or $440,000. 


Library Opportunities 


No charge is made to subscribers to the Liprary 
Journat for the insertion of notices in this department. 


Those announcing positions open- will save unneces- 
sary correspondence by making a statement of their 
rquirements regarding the education, sex, approxi- 
mate age, health, etc., required of candidates for these 
positions. 

Librarians are asked to give some particulars of their 
training and education, distinguishing between library 
school and training class; ete. 


POSITIONS WANTED 

Library school graduate with twelve years’ experi- 
ence in public and high school library work, wants 
position in southwest or west. K. N. 4. 

Lady, graduate of library school, with three years’ 
college work and four years’ library experience desires 
position in library or publishing house. L. S. 4. 

Lady, two years’ college’ graduate of library school, 
four years’ library experience, excellent knowledge 
of French, desires position in library or publishing 
house. D. B. 4. 

Librarian, man, college graduate. with several years’ 
reference library experience, desires college or high 
school library position. P. L. 4. 


POSITIONS OFFERED 

Wanted. Assistant in a medical library. Young 
woman with college degree and library training or 
experience. C. L. 4. 

Experienced cataloger wanted as assistant editor of 
important bibliographical publication. Salary, $2,400. 

U. 4. 

Wanted a trained librarian for library of 4,700 
volumes in city of 25,000. Salary $1,200 to $1,500. 
Experience and pleasing personality valued above 
technical training. Address: House Committee, El 
Dorado Library Association, El-Dorado, Arkansas. 


Calendar 


March 5-6. At the Hotel Chelsea, Atlantic City. 
Joint spring meeting of the New Jersey Library 
Association and the Pennsylvania Library Club. 

April 22-24. At Signal Mountain, Tennessee. South- 
eastern Library Association. 

June 21-26. At the Lake Placid Club. New York 
Library Association. 

June 28-July 3. At Prague, Czechoslovakia, Inter- 
national Congress of Librarians. Papers will be 
officially translated into French, English, German, 
Russian. 

Oct. 4-8. At Atlantic City. Seventeenth annual con- 
vention of the Special Libraries Association. Head- 
quarters will be at the Hotel Chelsea, which will also 
be headquarters of the National Association of State 
Libraries. 

Oct. 49. At Atlantic City. Forty-eighth annual con- 
ference of the American Library Association and 
affliated and other associations. 

1927 Conference of the American Library Association 
will be held in Toronto, Canada. 
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Library Work 


From Sports to Shakespeare? 
MILWAUKEE LIBRARY PUBLICITY 

THLETES of Milwaukee are on friendly 

terms with the public library because of its 
co-operation with the extension department of 
the city’s public school board, which is in 
charge of public recreation. A leaflet listing 
books on indoor and outdoor sports which are 
available at the library has recently been pre- 
pared and distributed among amateur athletes. 
Mr. Dudgeon, the librarian, cordially invites 
them to come in and look over these books, say- 
ing, “Everybody realizes that the man who ex- 
pects to be a top-notcher nowadays in any ath- 
ietic line must be a student of the game. 

The idea is being recommended to other de- 
partments of recreation thruout the country by 
the Playground and Recreation Association of 
America, which suggests that it may easily lead 
to an increased interest in general reading on 
the part of those using the sports books. 


Opportunities for Research 
in Chicago 
[\ Chicago the materials for culture, for 
knowledge and for fact appear unexcelled, 
says the editor of Special Libraries in intro- 
ducing the special Chicago number, the January 
issue of the magazine. The formation of the 
Illinois chapter of the Special Libraries Asso- 
ciation was the occasion for the appearance of 
this number, which is largely the result of the 
efforts of the chapter officers. 

A fine spirit of co-operation, a desire to avoid 
unnecessary duplication and an evidence of mu- 
tual service are apparent in the stories of the 
many varied types of libraries, the editorial 
comment continues. The Northwestern Univer- 
sity Law School, for instance, has an arrange- 
ment with the University of Chicago and with 
the John Crerar Library that prevents duplica- 
tion of rare legal materials in the city. By 
agreement with the other public libraries of the 
city the field of the Crerar Library was limited 
to science and the useful arts when it was estab- 
lished in 1894. The Department of Medical 
Sciences is administered separately and is a very 
important special library, ranking sixth in size 
in the United States and twelfth in the world. 

Some of the longer articles are those con- 
tributed by Francis M. Cowan, librarian of the 
Dartnell Corporation, which is a clearing house 
for sales ideas, plans and methods; by Rosa- 
belle E, Priddat on the Louis Livingston Library 
of Baking maintained by the American Institute 
of Baking; on the agricultural extension library 
of the International Harvester Company, by 


Kathryn Bolton Allen; on the Library of the 
Portland Cement Association, by Pyrrha B. 
Sheffield, who also has much of value to say on 
making the technical library show results; on 
the package libraries of the American Medical 
Association by Marjorie Hutchins and a dozen 
others of the fifty-nine libraries enumerated 
in the list of Chicago special libraries. Thirty- 
four are described in the text. There are three 
pages of notes on representative associations in 
Chicago which are undertaking various forms of 
research. 


American Literary Output 

OOKS and pamphlets printed and published 

in the United States in 1909 numbered 
161,361,844 copies, of 46,739 works, in 54,620 
volumes, according to figures presented by 
Ernest C, Richardson in his memorandum to 
the League of Nations Committee on Intellectual 
Co-operation. Dr. Richardson’s statistics on 
American public libraries in the same brochure 
were summarized in the Liprary JOURNAL of 
February Ist. In 1919 the number of copies 
was 252,068,816. For 1924 he estimated the 
number as 95,000 volumes and pamphlets in 
300,000,000 copies. In addition, 20,489 news- 
papers and periodicals in 1924 published seven- 
ten million copies. This is ten volumes or pam- 
phlets and 600 periodical numbers to each 
family per year. 

The 252,068,816 books and pamphlets pub- 
lished in 1919 included, in round numbers: 
education, 75 millions; fiction and juvenile, 49 
millions; religion and philosophy, 37 millions; 
law, 214 millions; medicine and hygiene, 131 
millions; history, 614 millions; poetry and 
drama, 214 millions; works of reference, 15 
millions. The 20,489 periodicals are about 
three-quarters devoted to news, politics and 
family reading. Of the remaining one-fourth, 
about one-third are agricultural, industrial, 
trade or labor publications, one-fourth religious 
(1,162), and the remainder about evenly di- 
vided between society, fraternal organizations, 
art, music and fashions, on the one hand, and 
general literature, law, medicine, science, etc., 
on the other. 

Taking for purposes of comparison the sta- 
tistics of new books in the United States in 
1923 as given and analyzed in the Publishers’ 
Weekly, Dr. Richardson contrasts the figures 
of 6,257 volumes and 1,685 pamphlets and 921 
new editions with the British figures of 7,992 
new books, 1,254 pamphlets and 3,028 new 
editions. Comparison cannot be safely made 
with the conventional figures of the Continental 
countries, which are founded on legal deposits 
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and registrations and include periodicals as 
well as a much fuller selection of pamphle's. 
The published figures give to France, for 1922, 
8,515 (9,432); Italy, 6,336 new books, 828 new 
editions and 174 new periodicals; and Germany 
35,859, including 8,190 new editions and 5,095 
periodicals, or 22,614 net. A careful analytical 
study of published figures made some years ago 
showed that one-fourth of the German books at 
that time were not published in Germany but 
in Austria, Switzerland and elsewhere, and that 
nearly sixty per cent of the remainder were 
pamphlets of less than one hundred pages. 
More than seventy-five per cent of the Italian 
books were under one hundred pages. Fifty per 
cent of the French books were pamphlets. The 
figures at that time, before analysis, were: 
American, 5,703; British 6,753; French 12,- 
300; Italian 10,401; German, 22,000. After 
analysis, and omitting pamphlets, the figures 
were (substantial volumes): American, 6,650; 
British, 8,000; French, 4,200; Italian, 2,512; 
German, 4,500. Since the war, the percentage of 
pamphlets included in the lists has decreased 
for France and for Italy to about forty per 
cent. Volume and pamphlet authorship in 
America can be figured as perhaps 40,000 
volumes and 55,000 pamphlets published, of 
which 7,178 volume titles and 1,685 pamphlets 
are in the trade. Strictly speaking these are 
figures of publication rather than authorship, 
and contain perhaps two thousand titles by 
foreign writers. American and British book 
production statistics for 1925 appear in the 
Publishers’ Weekly for January 23, 1920. 

The number of printing and publishing estab- 
lishments in 1919 was 30,611. Of these, 13,089 
were book, 17,362 newspaper and _ periodical, 
and 160 music publishers. Other publishing 
trade establishments were: bookbinding, 1,113; 
engraving, 4211 and lithographing, 331. The 
capital involved in all the publishing trades 
was something over one billion dollars, the 
persons engaged were 455,822, and the value of 
the products $1,699,789,299. Compared with 
the year 1914, the number of establishments 
decreased three per cent, and of proprietors 
eight per cent, but the total number of persons 
engaged increased eight per cent, salaries and 
wages 69 per cent, and value of product 88 per 
cent, The total value of the products of books, 
music and newspapers increased in the ten years 
preceding 1919, 131.9 per cent, while the num- 
ber of establishments increased only 2.9 per 
cent. The average production cost per copy for 
printed books and pamphlets in 1919 was just 
under fifty cents. 

The organised publishing book trade in- 
cludes about one-tenth (1,300) the number of 
the printer-publishers. The number of those 
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who published books in 1923, as included in 
the United States Catalog, was 1,287. The num- 
ber of these who publish enough to form a list 
and include in the Publishers’ Trade List An. 
nual was 368. This compares with 226 British 
publishers in the British Reference Catalogue. 
The German and French publishers’ lists in. 
clude from one thousand to fifteen hundred 
names, but these include a large number of 
pamphlet publishers not within the scope of 
the United States Catalog. The number of 
booksellers of the United States and Canada is 
about 2,500. 

There were, in 1919, 17,362 periodical pub. 
lishers, publishing seventeen billion copies of 
two million issues of 20,489 periodicals (in- 
cluding newspapers). Ayer lists more than 
22,000 periodicals, including Canadian; Sever. 
ance, about 10,000. 

The technical periodicals of the trade include 
the Publishers’ Weekly, Bookseller, News-Deale; 
and Stationer, Canadian Bookseller and Sta- 
tioner, American Printer, Pacific Printer and 
Publisher, Inland Printer, Printer (Canadian), 
and several other printing and _ stationery 
organs. 


A B C of Incunabula Cataloging 


SIMPLE form of entry for incunabula is 

given and provisionally recommended by 
the A. L. A. Catalog Committee in a reprint 
from its report from the A. L. A. Proceedings 
for 1925. Libraries wishing to describe their 
incunabula with complete fullness of detail 
should follow the “Suggestions for the Cata- 
loguing of Incunabula Submitted by the Cata- 
loguing Committee of the Library Association” 
in the Bulletin of the John Rylands Library fo: 
July 1924. 

One of the Committee’s examples may serve 
to show what it recommends for form of entry, 
collation, size, other works included, bibliogra- 
phical references, etc. 


BOETHIUS. 

De consolatione philosophiae. Lagduni (Lyons), 
Johannes de Vingle, 15. Jul. 1500. 

f°. 216 leaves. Leaf 160 is blank. 25.3 cm. 
(leaf); 25.8 cm. (bd.) 

‘Large woodcut initial on the first leaf and printer’s 
device on the verso of the last leaf. 

With the commentaries of St. Thomas Aquinas 
and Badius Ascensius. Contains also Quintilian’s 
De officio discipulorum with the commentary of 
Badius Ascensius. 

Pellechet: Cat. gén. 2544; Hain 3417. The matte: 
quoted by Pellechet as on fol. 160 is on fol. 159. 

Bought in April, 1922. Inc. 8652.5. 


Reference to Hain will be unnecessary when 
the latter is superseded by the completion of the 
Gesamtkatalog der Wiegendrucke. 
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| 
Supplies the 


BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 


To Public, University, School and Club Libraries 


AT LIBERAL LIBRARY DISCOUNTS 


Service, Personal and Painstaking, Our Specialty 
Orders, Small and Large, Receive the Same Careful Attention 


| Charles Scribner’s Sons, Fifth Ave. at 48th St., New York 





SCRIBNER’S LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 














GAYLORD BROS. ESTABLISHED 1896 








WHEN THE A.L. A. WAS YOUNG 


“The person who will suggest or invent a better 
material than binders’ paste,’ said William F. Poole 
in 1876, ‘‘will confer a favor on the profession.” 


“GAYLO,” in 1926, meets the requirements Dr. 
Poole had in mind. May we send you a free sample? 








SYRACUSE, N. Y. and STOCKTON, CAL. 
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Among Librarians 


the self-appointed committee of three—Emerson 
Hough, Theodore Roosevelt and the author— 
“to induce the great Republic to whose terri- 
tory Meriwether Lewis’ epoch-making explora- 
tion added a third to its domain, to honor this 
wild spot [the scene of Lewis’ tragic death] }y 


Faith L. Allen, 1917 Pittsburgh, is assistant 
to the supervisor of staff instruction at the 
Brooklyn Public Library, not supervisor as re- 
ported in our last number. Julia A. Hopkins 
is still supervisor. 

George W. Bergquist, 1921-23 New ‘ork 
Public, formerly field librarian in the U. S. 
Navy Yard, Brooklyn, N. Y., has been trans- 
ferred to the Pacific coast as librarian in the 
Commandant’s office of the 11th Naval District, 
San Diego. 

John Potter Briscoe, who has died, aged 77, 
was from 1869 to 1916 chief librarian at Not- 
tingham, and was the inventor of an indicator 
which shows at a glance whether library books 
are “in” or not. Mr. Briscoe was one of the 
founders of the Library Association, of which he 
was a vice-president from 1901 to 1920, and also 
founded the first public lending library for chil- 
dren in England at Nottingham in 1882. He in- 
stituted a system of half-hour talks which were 
widely copied in other parts of the country. In 
addition to his activities as a librarian he found 
time to write many works, chiefly on Notting- 
hamshire history and on freemasonry, and his 
contributions to journals and other publications 
were numerous. 

Marjorie T. Fullwood, 1923-24 New York 
Public, formerly librarian of the Senior High 
School at Fond-du-Lac, Wisconsin, appointed 
reference librarian of the Kansas State Teacher’s 
College, at Emporia. 

Louise Guerber, 1920-21 New York Public, 
assistant in the Denver Public Library, ap- 
pointed cataloger of art objects in the Metro- 
politan Museum, New York. 

Lloyd Wadleigh Josselyn, director of the 
Birmingham and Jefferson County (Ala.) Pub- 
lic Libraries, comes back to the northeast to go 


to the Buffalo Public Library on February 20. 


Margaret S. Mackay who had spent thirty-two 
years in connection with McGill University Li- 
brary at Montreal resigned last month. Miss 
Mackay had been for many years head of the 
cataloging department until she was appointed 
assistant secretary of the Canadian Bureau of 
the International Catalogue of Scientific Litera- 
ture. She was responsible for the most part for 
the bibliographical work on the Catalog of 
Scientific Periodicals in Canadian Libraries, 
published by the McGill Library in 1924, 

John Trotwood Moore, director of libraries, 
archives and history for Tennessee, has just 
published another novel, “Hearts of Hickory,” 
with the Cokesbury Press of Nashville. This is 
one of the fruits of the efforts made by 


making it a national monument... . It was 
agreed that Mr. Hough should write a historical 
novel of the Lewis and Clark exploration which 
he did in... ‘The Magnificent Adventure, 
and that the writer should follow with a story 
on Andrew Jackson covering the period im- 
mediately following.” The national monument 
was created by decree of President Coolidge in 
1924; last spring the Tennessee legislature added 
one hundred and fifty acres to the fifty acres on 
which are the Lewis grave and monument, and 
in August it was formally presented to the 
federal government by the Governor of Ten- 
nessee. Six volumes of Mr. Moore’s works were 
reissued in popularly priced reprints last No- 
vember. 


Louise Singley, for the past three years di- 
rector of the Chicago Public Library’s training 
class will, after the close of the present class in 
the spring, go to the Kalamazoo (Mich.) Public 
Library as director of work with children, suc- 
ceeding Mary Hughes who goes to Tacoma, 
Washington, 


Mary L. Titcomb, who completed her twenty- 
fifth year as Washington County librarian at 
Hagerstown, Md., on February 1, met with an 
anniversary ovation. Trustees, present and for- 
mer staff members, and representatives of 
municipal and other civic organizations gave a 
reception in honor of one whose reputation “re- 
flects lustre on the city” in which she acquired 
“not only a national but an international repu- 
tation.” The library book wagon originated by 
Miss Titcomb was in evidence in the design for 
the decorations and place cards, and a substan- 
tial check and a silver pitcher were presented as 
a souvenir. 


North Carolina libraries announce recent 
appointments as follows: Philena Dickey, 1916 
New York Public, to be reference librarian at 
the new Pack Memorial Library, Asheville, now 
nearing completion, and June Rainesford, of 
Edgefield, S.C., to have charge of the work 
with children; Greenville’s first full-time libra- 
rian is Ora Fullen; Emily Bird Smith became 
librarian of Morgantown on January 1; Emma 
Louise Wills of the University of Texas library 
is now librarian of Catawba College; and 
Fannie Tyson is librarian of the Asheboro High 
School. 
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THE OXFORD BOOK 
OF ENGLISH PROSE 


Chosen and Edited by Arthur Quiller- 
Couch. Cloth, $3.75; 











India Paper, Cloth, $4.25 


This book presents the best from the English 
Prose writers from the 14th century to the present 
day, and is bound uniform with the Oxford Books 
of Verse. It is a book of first importance, and is 
published on the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
| famous Oxford Book of English Verse, long 
| recognized as the outstanding anthology of English 
| verse. 


NEW VERSE 
By Robert Bridges. Probable price $2.50 | 


A collection of verse written in 1921 by Rob 
| ert Bridges, poet laureate of England, with other | 
poems of that year and a few earlier pieces. A de- | 
lightful volume of verse, beautifully printed, and | 
bound in imitation vellum. | 





OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


American Branch 


35 West Thirty Second Street, New York 




















Schlomann Illustrated 


TECHNICAL DICTIONARIES 


IN SIX LANGUAGES 


Vol. 1. Machine Components ...... $ 2.00 
Vol. 2. Electrical Engineering ..... $12.00 
Vol. 3. Steam Boilers, Engines, etc. .$ 6.50 
Vol. 4. Internal Combustion Engines, 

Obie candice iescvaee $ 2.75 
Vol. 5. Railway Construction ...... $ 4.00 
Vol. 6. Railway Rolling Stock ..... $ 3.75 
Vol. 7. Hoisting Machinery ....... $ 3.00 
Vol. 8. Reinforced Concrete ....... $ 2.00 
Vol. 9. Machine Tools ............ $ 3.50 
Vol. 10. Motor Cars — Boats — Air- 

BE Sa cscavas tess pices $ 5.00 
Vol. 11. Metallurgy of Iron ........ $ 5.00 
Vol. 12. Hydraulic Machines ....... $10.00 
Vol. 13. Construction Work ........ $ 6.00 
Vol. 14. Raw Materials (Textile) ....$ 6.00 
Vel. 15. Spinning—Process and Prod- 


ae gunbates seeks $10.00 
Books for every Reference Library 
Publishers BRENTANO’S New York 
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A New Novel by 


Tennessee’s versatile and well 
known State Librarian 


JOHN TROTWOOD MOORE 


HEARTS of 
HICKORY 


CHARMING ttale of love and war, a 

masterful story of Andrew Jackson and his 
time, a swiftly moving panorama of those 
rugged Tennessee days when frontier settlements 
had their own codes of honor and trigger fingers 
were quick, and with the most uniquely entrancing 
romances sustained naturally through the pages 
of life and love, suspense and action. 
Hearts of Hickory deserves a reception as uni- 
versally enthusiastic as was accorded “The 
Covered IV’agon.” 


$2.00 
Publication Date Feb. 15 


{The complete works of Mr. Moore are now available 
in low-priced reprints, as follows: The Bishop of Cot- 
tontown, $1; The Gift of the Grass, g0c.; Ole Mistis 
(Songs and Stories of Tennessee), 90c.; A Summer 
Hymnal, 90c.; Jack Ballington, Forester, goc.; Uncle 
Wash, 90c.j 
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Current Literature and Bibliography 


terest in it by writing the magazine at Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. If sufficient interest is manifested 
in the work, it will be started within a few 
weeks. 


The Library of Congress would appreciate 
copies of cards made for incunabula for its 
union catalog of important books in American 
libraries, and the Annmary Brown Library of 
Providence for*its supplement to the check list 
compiled by the Bibliographical Society of 
America. The latter library is glad to assist 
when possible in solving problems that may 
arise in the cataloging of incunabula. 


Of a score of new titles in the A. L. A. Reading 
with a Purpose series recently announced, two 
are now ready: “Psychology and its Use,” by 
Everett Dean Martin, director of the People’s 
Institute of New York: and “Our Children,” by 
M, V. O'Shea, editor of “The Child, His Nature 
and his Needs,” published last year by the 
Children’s Foundation, Valparaiso, Ind., and 
professor of education at the University of Wis- 
consin, 

The second part of a work “Platoon School 
Libraries” by Martha Caroline Pritchard, super- 
vising instructor in the library department of 
Detroit Teachers College has been issued, This 
part deals with the administrative tasks devolv- 
ing on the Detroit school librarian; and Part 1, 
which will appear later, will be devoted to the 
instructional aids and suggestions to accompany 
the outline of library activities for the grades. 
This thoroly practical guide will be reviewed in 
a later number of the JOURNAL. 


Another “readers guide” is the Fulham (Eng- 
land) Public Libraries’ Readers Guide to Re- 
cent Additions, which hopes thru lists of books 
added, occasional reading lists on special sub- 
jects and news notes to establish a point of con- 
tact that has not hitherto existed. Information 
as to the branches owning copies of the new 
books added and the Libraries’ subscription to 
the Central Library for Students to supplement 
local resources simplify for Fulham citizens the 
business of borrowing books. 


An index of articles run in the magazine dur- 
ing the past five years is being planned by the 
General Electric Review. The index will be 
alphabetically arranged by subject and by 
author, thus facilitating ready reference «to 
articles carried during the years 1920-1925. It 
will be bound in a durable heavy stock paper 
cover and will be made to sell for a nominal 
sum. Before starting the work of compiling this 
information, the Review is anxious to secure the 
comments of libraries and individuals interested 
in such a publication, It is requested that those 
who can make use of the index signify their in- 


Books for All is the new monthly bulletin oj 
the Providence Public Library superseding the 
quarterly issued for some twenty years. Since 
its aim is to “keep rather more closely up to 
date with the wealth of material constantly 
added to the Library,” the number is devoted 
mainly to a classified list of current additions 
with a few prefatory pages of inviting talk. 
“Have You Read These?” sends one to the cata- 
log for four titles; a page of books on ships and 
ship models follows; then Mary Lucas, super- 
visor of young people’s reading, prompts par- 
ents to use the children’s library “as a consult- 
ing room for the right book for the right child”: 
adults are introduced to the reading with a pur- 
pose series and some other recent A. L. A. lists 
“to provide expert information about books and 
guidance in the purchase of them” are so intro- 


duced. 


The number of libraries, institutions, and 
individuals subscribing to cards has steadily in- 
creased from about 200 in 1901 to about 3,500 
in 1925, according to the 1925 edition of “L. €. 
Printed Cards.” About 600 individuals and 
firms are now ordering the cards, chiefly for 
bibliographical purposes. The remainder of the 
subscribers are libraries, ordering the cards 
chiefly for use in cataloging. The returns to the 
U. S. Government from the sale of cards have 
increased from about $4,000 in year 1901-02 to 
about $140,000 in 1924-25. This amount prac- 
tically covers the cost of the cards, the cost of 
storage and the salaries of the fifty-odd assist- 
ants engaged in distributing them. Taking into 
account the great utility of the card distributing 
plant to the other work of the Library, it can 
fairly be said that the service to outside libra- 
ries is self-supporting. 


Our Contributors 

Ernest Cushing Richardson is honorary direc: 
tor of the Princeton University Library and 
bibliographical consultant for the Library of 
Congress. Willis Holmes Kerr, long librarian 
of the Kansas State Teachers College, took 
charge of the Pomona College Library at Clare- 
mont, Calif., last fall. Henry Ormal Severance 
has been for nearly twenty years librarian of 
the University of Missouri. Henry Bartlett Van 
Hoesen is assistant librarian of Princeton Uni- 
versity. 
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~ A 41 YEARS’ RECORD 
OF SUPER-SERVICE 
















giving such excellent service and selling books at such low 
prices that many of the largest public, school and college 
libraries in the country have been buying their books from 
us. To have kept many of our customers for 41 years is a record 
which speaks more eloquently for our service than any words of 
glowing self-praise we might be tempted to write. 


& INCE the beginning of our business in 1884, we have been 











Send us a trial order and we will prove our claims. 
Write for our special Bargain Book Catalog 








THE UNION LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


118-120 EAST 25th STREET -- NEW YORK CITY 


Established 1884 HERBERT L. BOWMAN, Treas. and Mgr. 











For the Librarian’s Own Bookshelf 


The papers contained in these volumes are classics in that they 
Cl ° f || have marked a stage of progress, affected modes of thought or methods 
assics 0 || of work, thereby becoming of permanent value. Because they have 


been scattered heretofore, they have been little read. Dr. Bostwick, in 


American | gathering and classifying them in these ten volumes, has rendered a 
: : distinct and valuable service to the profession. 
Librarianship TITLES PUBLISHED 





Relationship Between the Library and the Public Schools. 
Arthur FE. Bostwick 


This volume can be supplied only on order for full set. 





Edited by | Library Work With Children ? : Nea : Alice Hazeltine 

The Library and Society " x ‘ Arthur E. Bostwick 

Arthur E Library andits Contents . © © .  . . .. Harriet P. Sawyer 

Bo s k Library and Its Organization . 2 Gertrude Gilbert Drury 

stwic IN PREPARATION 

The Library and its Home . ; ; . Gertrude Gilbert Drury 

| The Library Without the Walls ? : ; ; Laura Janzow 

$2.25 per Vol. The Library Within the Wallis ‘ K athe arine Twining Moody 

The Library and Its Workers. ; Jessie Sargent McNeice 

Complete Set The Library As a Vocation . : : ; . Harriet Price Sawyer 
10 Vols. 








$20.00 The H. W. Wilson Company * nye Ave 
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Recent Bibliographies 





GENERAL 
Power, E. L., comp Lists of stories and programs fort 
story hours; rev. ed. Wilson. 78p. Sept. 1925. 
Washburne, Carleton, and Mabel Vogel. The Winnetka graded 
book list. A.L.A. 286p. 


$1.75. 

SUBJECT BIBLIOGRAPHIES 

AccounTING. See BooxseLiens aNd BooKse.Linc. 

Arnica—-History 
Van Nostrand, J. J. Tke imperial domains of Africa pro 
consularis; an epigraphical study. Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 4p. bibl. pap. $1. (Pubs. in history, v. 
14, no. 1). 

AGRICULTURE 
Ogden, E. L., and E. B. Hawks. 
indexes in the . department 
graphed lists of current literature. 38 


List of manuscript bibls. and 
including serial mimeo- 
mim. p. Jan. 1926. 


(Bibl. contribs. no. 11). 

U. S. Superintendent of Decuments. Farmers’ bulletins; de- 
partment bulletins, circulars, agricultural yearbooks, statistical 
bulletins; list of pubs. for sale . . . . 65p. Oct. 1925. (Price 
List 16, 22nd ed.) 


AtapamMa. See Grovocy—Avapama. 
American, Drama 


American authors chiefly 


Fisse, Irene, comp. Recent plays by 
- since . . . 1917. St. Louis Public Library. 9p. pap. 
ARMAMENTS 
Wheeler-Bennett, J. W., jr. Information on the reduction of 
armaments. London: Allen. Bibl. 10s. 


ATHLETICS 


Schulte, R. W. Eignungs-und Leistungspriifung im Sport 
. . Berlin: G. Hackebeil. Bibl. footnotes. 

AVSTRALIA—GOVERNMENT AND Pourtics 

Sweetman, Edward. Australian constitutional development. 
Melbourne: Macmillan, in assn. with Melbourne Univ. Press. 
Sp. bibl, 
Battaps—Spanisu 

Morley, S. G. Spanish ballad problems; the native historical 
themes. Berkeley: University of California Press. Bibl. foot- 
notes. pap. 25e. (Pub. in modern philology, v. 13, no. 2). 


Boarps or Trape 
Seager, H. R., and P. T. Moon, eds. Trade associations and 
business combinations, New York: Academy of Political Science, 
Columbia University. Bibl. footnotes. pap. (Proceedings, v. 


ll, no. 4) 
Binte-——New Trestament—Marx 
Wadhams, N. C. K. Project lessons on the gospel of Mark. 
Century. 4p. bibl. $2.25. 


BooksELLERS AND BooxsELuinc 
Crowell, C. R. Book shop accounts and records. 
National Association of Book Publishers. Bibl. pap. 
Botany—ALps 


Hoffman, Julius. 


New York: 
gratis, 


Alpine flora for tourists and amateur bota- 


nists. . . . Longmans. 2p. bibl. 
Business 
Maynard, H. H., and W. C. Weidler. An _ introduction to 
business. Ronald. Bibls, $4. 
Caviuronnta. See Pactric States. 
Canapa. See U. S.—Foneien Revarions—Canana. 


Cuamoens or Commerce, See Boanvs or Trave. 


Cunmp Srvupy 
Courtis, S. A. Why children succeed. 1807 East Grand Blvd., 
Detroit: Courtis Standard Tests, 4p. bibl. $1.50. 
O'Shea, M. V. Our children. A. L. A. Bibl. 
35e. (Reading with a purpose). 
Rosen, E. K. A comparison of the intellectual and educa- 
tional status of neurotic and normal children in public schools. 


50c.; pap. 


New York: Teachers College, Columbia Univ. Bibl. $1.50. 
(Contribs. to ed. no. 188). 
Crmoren’s Lrreraturs. See under Generar, ABOvE. 
Crrna—Foreten Revations 

Conference on American Relations with China. . . . Report 
of the conference held at Johns Hopkins University, Sept. 17-20, 
1925. . . . Johns Hopkins Press. 5p. bibl. 
Cro.era 

Russell, A. J. H. A memorandum of the epidemiology of 
cholera. League of Nations Health Organization; Boston: World 


Peace Foundation. 4p. bibl.  30c. (C. H. 339). 
Canstian Lire ann CHaracter 
Robertson, J. A. Divine vocation in human life. 
footnotes. $2. 


Doran. Bibl. 


CHRIsTIANITY 
Garvie, A. E. The Christian doctrine of the Godhead, or, The 
apostolic benediction as the Christian creed. Doran. Bibl. 
footnotes, 

Cottece Epucation 
Jorgensen, E. O. False education in our colleges and uni- 
versities. 1346 Altgeld st., Chicago: Mfgrs. and Merchants 
Federal Tax League. Bibl. footnotes. $1.50. 


Couceces ano Universrrres 

Evans, Florence. Guidance in the selection of a college 
Philadelphia: Public Education 
(Pub. 


. « « « SIL South Juniper st., 
and Child Labor Association of Pennsylvania, Bibl. $1. 
no. 106). 


COMMERCIAL Propucts 
Erdmann, O. L.  Erdmann-Kénigs Grundriss der allgeme ney 
Warenkunde unter Beriicksichtigung der Technologie und Mik; 
scopie . . . . 2v. Leipzig: J. A. Barth. Bibls. 
COMPLACENCY 
Raup, R. B. Complacency: 
Macmillan. 3p. bibl. $2. 
Conpuct or Lire 


the foundation of human behavior 


Mason, J. W. T. Creative freedom. Harper. 5p. bibl. $4 
Correr 
Eells, R. C.  Chem'stry of deposition of native copper fron 
ascending solutions. U. S. Geological Survey. Bibl. footnotes 
pap. 15e. (Bull. 778). 
Corron—Cuitivation aND MANUFACTURE 
Biuer,, Lou's. World developments in the cotton ang 


with special reference to the cotton piece goods industry 
United States. New York University Press. Bibl. $2. 
Country Lirr. See Youru. 
Crantorocy. See SKutr. 
Crime aNp CRIMINALS 
Gitn, J. L. Criminology and penology. 
$4.50. (Century soc'al science ser.). 
Danisu Lirerature 
Chicago (Ill.) Publ Library. 
and new. Book Bulletin. Jan. 1926. p. 
tinued). 
Dante ALiciient 
Gilbert, A. H. Dante's conception of justice. 
Duke University Press. Bibl. footnotes. $2.50. 
Dear ano Dump 


Century. Bibls 


Danish-Norwegian literature 
15-24. (To be 


Durham, N. ¢ 


Peck, A. W., and others. Ears and the man; studies in sesial 
work for the deafened. Philadelphia: F. A. Davis. 6p. bib! 
$2. 

Economics 
Mukerjee, Radhakamal. Borderlands of economics. London 


Allen. Bibl. 12s. 6 
Foucation 
Findlay, J. J. The 
principles and projects; v. 1, 
education. Holt. Bibl. footnotes, 
See also Rewicious Eoucation 
Epucation—CuHiIna 
Chiang, Monlin. 
Shanghai, China: 
Epucation, Aputt 
Herlihy, C. M. Adult education for foreign-born and native 
illiterates. U. S. Bureau of Education. Bibl. (Advance sh 
from biennial survey of ed. in the U. S., 1922-1924). 
EpucATIONAL Psycnotocy. See Psycnorocy, Epucationa.. 
ENcLanp—Economtc History 
Acworth, A. W. Financial reconstruction in England, 1815-122 


education: a survey 
organization of 


foundations of 
aims and 


$2.59. 


A study in Chinese principles of education 
Commercial Press. Bibl. 





London: King. 5p. bibl. 8s. 6d. 
Ernics 

Youtz, H. A. Ethics; a selected list. 53 Mount Vernon st 
Boston 9: General Theological Library. Bulletin, Jan. 1926 
ou. 14-20, 


Evrore—History 
Thompson, J. M. Lectures on foreign history, 
millan. 7p. bibl. $3. 
See also RerormMation—FRance, 
European War—France 
Villate, R. H. J. Les conditions géographiques de la guerre: 
étude de géographie miltaire sur le front francais de 1914-1918. 
Paris. Payot. 9p. bibl. 
FALISCANS 
Holland, L. A. The Faliscans in prehistoric times. 
ave., New York: American Academy in Rome. Bibl. 
$2.50. (Papers and monographs, v. 5). 
Finance—Bvucaria 
Prost, Henri. La 
Bulgarie. Paris: M. 
Frencn Revo.ution 


1494-1789. Ma 


101 Park 
footnotes 


liquidation financiére de la guerre 


Giard. 4p. bibl. 


Roustan, M. The pioneers of the French Revolution, Little 
Bibl. footnotes. $4. 
Furr 
Gill, A. H. Gas and fuel analysis for engineers. 10th rev. ed. 
Wiley. Bibls. 


GroLocy—ALABAMA 
Alabama Geological Survey. 
1925. University, Ala. 6p. 
Great Barrarin—Foreicn Revations 
Mowat, R. B. The diplomatic relations of Great Britain and 
the United States. London: Arnold. Bibl. 16s. 
Ramsay, A. A. W. Idealism and foreign policy: a stady 0! 


List of publications, to April 1. 


the relations of Great Britain with Germany and France, 1860 
1878. London: Murray. Bibl. 2s. 
Hien Scnoois, Junior 
Smith, W. A. The junior high school. Macmillan. Bibls. $2 


History 
Johnson, Allen. The historian and historioal evidence. Scribd 


ner. Bibl. footnotes. $2. 
Home Economics 
Frederick, C. G. Efficient housekeeping, or Household engineer 
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— LIBRARIES — 


| HELP CONSIDERABLY THE BUSI- 
| NESS PUBLIC by HAVING ON HAND 
|THE BOOKS REQUIRED IN OVER- 
| SEAS TRADE! 


Here is a partial list of most popular 


TELEG- CABLE CODES 


| 
| A.B.C. Code, 6th Edition 
| AB.C. Code, 5th Edition, 5 letters 20.00 


Commercial Tele-Cable Code .. 15.00 
General Telegraph Code ......... 20.00 
Lieber’s Standard and 5 letters .. 15.00 
Western Union, 5 letters ......... 30.00 


BENTLEY Complete Phrase Code 8.60 
40c. postage extra per copy. Discount to 
Libraries, 10% 

Exceptional Combination Price, above 7 
ak dda dd « ahud $94.80 del’d 


| 





P. L. BENSINGER CODE CO. 
15 Whitehall Street, New York City 

















- 
BASIC ACCOUNTING | 


A. B., LL. M., C. P. A. 


ounting, 


by George B. Bennett, 
Professor of Ac 


Syracuse University 


1. Gives a work:ng acquaintance with the gen- 
eral principles underlying accounting opera- 
tions. 

2. Develops an appreciation of the functional 


value of accounts and accounting knowledge 


in managerial control. 


standard forms and 
examination questions 


. Amply illustrated with 
C. P. A. and A. I. A. 


and problems. 


w 


4. Written in the langua-e of the layman with 
all the color of conversational style. 


800 pages; cloth 


Regular discount to libraries and dealers 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


! 
New York Chicago Boston San Francisco London | 








Established 1887 

















EMANCIPATION | 


By Faith Stewart Arnold 


A life-study revealing truth of grave im- 
port to mankind—the fruit of vision and 
consecrated research. 


\lice Stone Blackwell writes: “Emancipation, by Faith 
Stewart Arnold, is an important book, well worthy ot 
careful consideration, and deserves to be widely read and 
studied,” 


“A talented Concord woman, whose pen-name is Faith 
Stewart Arnold, lias written Emancipation, the purpose 
being to set forth the spiritual significance of life, with 
special reference to love, sex, and motherhood. The 
author puts her treatment of the subject in terms and 
style beyond the comprehension of young readers, and 
sometimes lifts to it a level so mystical, older readers may 
ollow with difficulty. She writes with unfailing appre- 
ciation of the mystery and beauty of life, and the holi- 
ness of love in its creative expression.”—The Boston 
Herald, 


| 267 pp. Cloth. $2.00. At booksellers or from 


G. E. W. MILES, Publisher 




















_ 8 Central Street, Concord Junction, Mass. 





ENGLISH BOOKS 


ON EVERY CONCEIVABLE SUBJECT 


Foyles holds an enormous stock of Books— | 
secondhand, new and as-new—published in Great 
Britain, including out-of-print books, rare books, 
first editions and sets of authors. 

Library Desiderata a specialty. 

Good Discounts allowed to Libraries. 

Books sent duty free. 

Twenty-one Departmental Catalogues are issued. 


Any Catalogue will be sent gratis and post free 
in response to a request mentioning requirements 


or interests. 


BOOKS SENT ON APPROVAL 


Foyles will be happy to include your Library on 
their mailing list. 

They will, if desired, send a Monthly List of the 
Latest British Publications. 

They wili be pleased to receive lists of books 
for which you are searching. 

Search made for out-of-print books free of 
charge. 


W. & G. FOYLE, Ltd. 


LIBRARY SPECIALISTS 
121-125, Charing Cross Road, London, Eng. 
Cables: Foylibra, Westcent, London 
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ing; scientific management in the home, Chicago: American 
School of Home Economics. 3p. bibl. $2; $2.50. 
HycieNne 

Winslow, C. E. A., and P. B. Williamson, The laws of health 
and how to teach them. New York: Charles E. Merrill. 7p. 
bibl. $1.60. (Winslow health ser.). 

livcene, Pusiic 

New York Public Library. Municipal Reference Branch, The 

year’s health books. Notes. Dec. 30, 1925. p. 169-174. 
IMMIGRATION AND Evaicration—U. S. 

Stephenson, G. M. A history of American immigration, 1820- 

1924. Ginn. 20p. bibl. $2.40. 
INsomNta. See Nanrcorics. 
Intravenous TuHenary. See THerarevrtics. 
Inecann. See Lanor ano Lasoninc Crasses—IRELAND. 
Junton Hicn Scuoors. See Hicw Scnoors, Junior. 
Lasor aNpD Lapontnc CLasses——IRELAND. 

Clarkson, J. D. Labour and nationalism in Ireland. Longmans. 
Bibl. $4.50 (Columbia Univ. studies in hist., ec. and public 
law, v. 120). 

Lason ano Lasorinc Crasses—U. 5S. 

Palmer, G. L. Labor relations in the lace and lace-curtain 
industries in the United States. U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Bibl. (Bull. no. 399, industrial relations and labor conditions 
ser.). 

Lanon Parties J 

Tracey, Herbert, ed. The book ot the Labour Party: its his- 
tory, growth, policy, and leaders, 3v. Clun House, Surrey st., 
London W.C. 2: Caxton Press. Bibl. £3 3s, 

Latvia—Economic Conpitions 

Meyer, Percy. Latvia's economic life. Riga (Latvia): East- 
Service Edition. 3p. bibl. 

Law. See Torts. 
Lisrany Economy 

Hopper, F. F. Order and accession department; rev. by Carl 
L. Cannon. A.L.A. 6p. bibl. pap. 25c. (Manual of L. eco- 
nomy, no. 17). 

Locarno CONFERENCE 

Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. Final protocol 
of the Locarno conference, 1925, and, Treaties between France 
and Poland and France and Czechoslovakia. New York. Bibl. 
pap. Sc. 

Marx. See Biste—New TestaMent—Manrx. 
““Mracie” (Pray) ; 

Chicago (Ill.) Public Library. Books suggested by “The 
Miracle.” Book Bulletin. Jan. 1926. p. 1-5. 

Misstons—CHina 

O'Neill, F. W. S. The quest for God in China. Doran, Bibl. 

footnotes. $2.50. 
Narcotics 

Renner, Albrecht. Schlafmitteltherapie. Berlin: J. Springer. 
18p. bibl. 

Naval ARCHITECTURE 

DahImann, W. 
Bibl. footnotes. 

Necroes 

New York Public Library. Books about the negro. Branch 
Library Book News. Dec. 1925. p. 131-6. 

Pier, H. L., and M. L. Spalding, comps. The Negro: @ 
setected bibliography. Monthly Labor Review. Jan. 1926.  p. 
216-244. 

New York City 

Harrell, Edith, comp. Selected list of references on the New 
York City of the future. N. Y. Public Library, Municipal Refer- 
ence Branch. 6 typew. p. Jan. 21. 70c. (P.A.I.S.). 

Os anv Fats 

Griin, Adolf. Analyse der Fette and Wachse, sowie der Erzeng- 

nisse der Fettindustrie. Berlin: Springer. Bibl. footnotes, 
Onecon. See Paciric States. 
Paciric States 

U. S. Superintendent of Documents. Pacific states: California, 
Oregon, Washington; list of pubs. for sale .... 16p. Oct. 
1925. (Price List 69, 6th ed.). 

PARALYSIS 


Festigkeit der Schiffe. Berlin: J. Springer. 


Gerstmann, Josef. Die Malariabehandlung der  progressiven 
Paralyse. Wein: J. Springer. 5p. bibl. 
PENNSYLVANIA~Ept ca rion. See Reticrous Epucation, 


Pumosorny—Great Britain 
Muirhead, J. H. ed. Contemporary British philosophy; per- 
sonal statements (second series). Macmillan. Bibls. $4.50. 
(Library of philosophy). 
Pnoto-Micocrarny 
Barnard, J. F., and Frank V. Welch. Practical photo-mico- 
graphy; 2nd ed. Longmans, Bibl. $6. 
Purosorny, Mepiarvar 
Da Wulf, M. C. J. History of mediaeval philosophy; v. 1. 
From the beginnings to Alfred the Great. Longmans. Bibls. $5. 
Prysicar Evucation. See ATHLETICS. 
PoLtcewoMEN 
Owings, Chloe. Women police; a study of the development 
und status of the women police movement. 105 West 40th st., 
New York: Frederick H. Hitcheock. 8p. bibl. $2.50. (Pubs. 
of the Bur. of Social Hygiene), 
Power 
Kinsman, CC. D. An appraisal of power used on farms in the 
I S. Govt. Prtg. Off 2p. bibl. (U.S. Dept. of Agr. bull. 
no, 1348). 
I'sycnorocy. See ComprLacency. 
Paycnontocy, Epucationat 


The Library Journal 


Fox, Charles. Educational psychology and pedagogy; its p: 
lems and methods. Harcourt. Bibl. footnotes. $3.75. (Interna: 
of psych., phil. and sei, method). 
READING 
O’Brien, J. A. Reading; ita psychology and pedagogy; a sur 
mary of experimental studies in reading. Century. Bibls. 82 
(Century ed. ser.) 
ReErORMATION—FRANCE 
Edwards, Will'am. Notes on European history, 1. v. 11: The 
Reformation and the ascendancy of France, 1494-1715. Putnam 
Bibl. footnotes. $4.50 
Rexicious Epucation 
Josefita Maria, Sister. The status of religious instruction for 
children under 16 years of age: with special reference to Penn 
sylvania. Philadelphia: Univ. of Pa. Bibl. 
Rousseau, Jean-Jacques 
ice, R A. Rousseau and the poetry of nature in eighteenth 
century France. Smith College. Bibl. footnotes. pap. (Studies 
in modern langs., v. 6, nos. 3 and 4). 
RUMANIA 
Stahel-de Capitani, H. Rumiinien. Zurich: Tschopp. 3p. bib! 
Scuoot ADMINISTRATION AND ORGANIZATION 
Almack, J. C., and J. F. Bursch. The administration of con 
solidated and village schools. Houghton. Bibls. $2.40. (River 
side textbooks in ed.). 
Scrence—Stuvy anp TEeacninc 
Glenn, E. R., and Josephine Walker, comps. Bibliography of 
science teaching in secondary schools. Govt. Prtg. Off. 17lp. 
Oct. 1925 20c. 
Scort, Sir Water 
Brewer, William. Shakespeare’s influence on Sir Walter Scott 
Cornhill. 2p. bibl. $3. 
SeEps 
Work, Paul. Better seed for commercial vegetable growers, 
Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University Agricultural Experiment Station 
Bibl. (Bull. no. 122). 
Suakespeare, Witttam. See Scotr, Sir Water. 
Snort Srortes 
O’Brien, E. J. H., ed. The best short stories of 1925, and, The 
yearbook of the American short story. Small. Bibls. $2.50. 
SKULL 
Oetteking, Bruno. Skeletal remains from Santa Barbara, Cal., 
I, Craniology. New York: Museum of the American Indian, Heye 
Foundation. 3p. bibl. (Indian notes, no. 39). 
SecroLocy 
Hobson, J. A. Free-thought in the social sciences. Macmillan. 
Bibl. footnotes. $4. 
Sumetuary Laws—Encrianp 
Baldwin, F. E, Sumptuary legislation and personal regulation in 
England. Johns Hopkins Press. 3p. bibl. pap. (Studies in 
hist. and pol. sci., ser. 44, no. 1). 
TARIFF 
U. S. Superintendent of Documents. Tariff and taxation: list of 
2% for sale... . 40p. Nov. 1925. (Price List 37, 12th 
ed.). 
TAXATION 
Beale. J. H., and Roswell Magill. Cases on federal taxation. 
Prentice-Hall. Bibl. footnotes. $6. 
See also Tanirr. 
Tests, MenrTaL 
Wylie, A. T. The opposites test. New York: Teachers Col 
lege, Columbia University. Bibl. $2.25 (Contribs. to ed. no. 
170). 
See also Cuno Srupy. 
THERAPEUTICS 
Dutton, W. F. Intravenous therapy; its application in modern 
practice of medicine; 2nd rev. and enl. ed. Philadelphia: F. A. 
Davis. Bibls. 
Torts 
Schermerhorn, H. B. Outlines in tort, Philadelphia: George 
T. Bisel Co. 8p. bibl. 
Uniren States—Economic Conpitions 
Jennings, W. W. A history of economic progress in the Un 
States. Crowell. 9p. bibl. $4.50. 
Unireo Srates—Foreicn REetations 
U. S. Superintendent of Documents. Foreign relations of 
United States: list of pubs. for sale... . 25p. Sept. 1925 
(Price List 65, 8th ed.). 
See also Cwuina—Foretcn Renations; Great Britain — Forres 
RELATIONS. 
Unirep States—GovernMENT AND Ponstics 
Butler, N. M. Les Etats-Unis d’Amérique. Leur origine. | 
développement. Leur unit¢. Paris: F. Alean. 6p. bibl. 
Cloud, A. J., and E. S. Meany. Our constitutions, national! 
and state: an elementary text in government and citizenship, fo 
use in the state of Washington. Chicago: Scott, Foresman. Bib! 


ted 


$1.20. 
Unrrep Stares—Fonreicn Revations —Canapa 
Falconer, Sir. R. A. The United States as a neighbor. from 4 


Canadian point of view. Macmillan. Bibl. footnotes. $3. 
Veins. See Trenarevtics. 


Wasutneton. See Paciric Srares. 


Wine 
Sannino, F. A. Tratado de enologia. Barcelona: G. Gil 
Bibl. footnotes. 
Women. See Poricewourn 
Youtu 


Douglass, H. P. "low shall country youth be served? Doran 
Bibl. footnotes. $2.50. 
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IF BOOKS COULD BE BETTER BOUND WE WOULD DO IT _ 





_ Libraries 


New \ The Better Spring Books 
v One Thousand Standard Juveniles (in Buckram) | 
Lists for A List of Miscellaneous Bargains 


THE H. R. HUNTTING COMPANY 


P ublic Yours for the asking! 
Booksellers and Bookbinders : Springfield, Mass. 











ANY BOOK OF ANY PUBLISHER IN ANY BINDING | 


| 























QUALITY: SERVICE 


We can supply you with NEW BOOKS, resewed or rebound in our well 
known library binding. 


Ask for “WageEncovrd +p. “Our Binding 


our LIBRARY BOOKBINDERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 2"#ears 
Catalogue Lansing, Mich. the Book” 








| 

















TO LIBRARIANS: 


Importing our own selected Pigskin direct from England enables us 
to give our customers the benefit thereof. 


Therefore you will be able to obtain your % leather books bound in 
Imported Pigskin at our regular % leather prices. 


WM. H. RADEMAEKERS & SON CO. 


LIBRARY BINDERS NEWARK, N. J. 
































CHIVERS BINDINGS 
THE QUALITY OF CHIVERS BINDING CANNOT BE EXCELLED 


It was perfected during half a century’s experience in binding books 
for Public Libraries. 


PARAMOUNT QUALITY :: PROPER PRICE :: PROMPT SERVICE 


CHIVERS BOOK BINDING COMPANY 
126 NASSAU STREET BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
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| Out-of-Print Books and 


Books on Special Subjects 
promptly and reasonably supplied from our own 
stock, or diligently searched for and reported free 
of charge. We carry a 
CHOICE STOCK OF SECOND HAND BOOKS 
in all departments of Art, Science, and Literature 
and pay particular attention to the wants of 

Public, University and Special Libraries 


Correspondence Solicited 
DAUBER & PINE BOOKSHOPS, Ine. 


66 Fifth Avenue New York City 
Telephone: Chelsea 5670 Open Evenings 

















JUST PUBLISHED 


THE MUSIC OF INDIA 


BY 
Atiya Begum Fyzee Rahamin 
(Author of “Shahinda” Indian Music) 
with 16 Full-page Illustrations and Two Appendixes 
4to cloth, pp. 94. Price 12s. 6d. 


EVZAC:-# : Ce. 
ORIENTAL & FOREIGN BOOKSELLERS 
46 Great Russel Street London, W.C.1 


























THE 


POLISH BOOK IMPORTING Co. 
38 Union Square, New York, N. Y. 


Is the largest 

Foreign Language Bookstore 

in the United States 

and 

has the largest well selected 

stock of Polish books 

on all subjects. 
CATALOG UPON REQUEST 



































Otto Harrassowitz 
Library Agent 


Current Books—Continuations 
— Periodical Subscriptions — 
xx Out of Print Books xx 
Bibliographical Information 


References on Application 


Leipzig Germany 














The Library Journal 


| New Publications of Interest 


to Libraries 
Publishers’ Announcements of Recent Titles 


THE COST OF A NEW WORLD 
By Kenneth Maclennan 

An American edition of a recent British book. A 
survey of current world movement and the relevancy 
of Jesus Christ to them. The London Times says: 
“The book is devoted to a well-informed. well-propor- 
tioned. concise survey of world conditions and _inter- 
national problems. We do not know where we could 
find, within one cover, so instructive a statement of 
them, or so useful a handbook for the newspaper 
reader.” Price $1.00. Missionary Fducation Move. 
ment, New York City. 


RESEARCH NARRATIVES 
Volume II 
The second volume of the popular research narra 
tives issued by Engineering Foundation. Fifty |itth 
five-minute tales of research, invention, and discovery, 
interestingly told, and in a simple style. Every up-to 
date library should have several copies. Cloth binding 
good paper, easy to read type. Price $1.00. The 
Williams and Wilkins Company, Baltimore, Maryland. 


FUNDAMENTAL CONCEPTS OF PHYSICS 
By Paul R. Heyl, Ph.D., Physicist, Bureau of Standards. 
Washington, D. C. 

Dr. Heyl’s book brings understanding of the funda- 
mentals of physics within the scope of every one of 
average intelligence. He has written a pleasing study 
of the evolution of physics in the light of historical 
development with emphasis on philosophical aspects. 
Cloth bound; price. $2.00. The Williams & Wilkins 
Company, Baltimore, Maryland. 


ENGLISH BOOK INDEXES, 1925 

The second annual issue of Whitaker’s Cumulative 
Reok List, 1925, is now ready. (Price, $3.50.) It is a 
classified list of publications issued by British firms 
during 1925 together with an index to authors and 
titles. The svecial feature of this catalog is its classi- 
fications. Titles are grouped under nearly one hundred 
suhiects from those on “Aeronautics” to those on 
“Wireless.” It is invaluable to anyone interested in 
what books have avpeared during the past vear on any 
siven suhiect. and thus is supplements the standard 
annual “English Catalog of Books,” which also comes 
along early in the year. The R. R. Bowker Co. are 
the American agents for both of these bibliographies. 
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This paste is sold 


at $1.00 per quart. 
can. Postage Pre- 
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Wm. H. Rademaekers & Son Co. Newark, N.J. 
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OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


| of every description quickly supplied at lowest 
| prices 


OUR SPECIALTY IS 
SUPPLYING LIBRARIES 
(Send for @ few of thew names for reference) 
Imperfect sets completed. English editions supplied. 


| Genealogies and town histories. Back numbers of 


_™NO CHARGE FOR THIS SERVICE 


Send us your want lists 
for immediate attention. 
Free announcements on request 


AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVI 


(Largest exclusive out-of-priat specialists) 
goo Fifth Avenue Dept. L New York 


cee 


eo o 

| Ordinary Out of Print Books 
| 
| When publishers report that items on order are 
| not available, there is a very fair possibility of 
| securing the volumes within a reasonable time, 
and always at moderate cost, through the facili- 
ties offered by our OUT OF. PRINT SERVICE. 


Our service also covers scarce books, 
as well as back number magazines. 


NATIONAL BIBLIOPHILE SERVICE 
1270 Broadway, New York 





























Evolution Disproved 


Fifty convincing, scientific arguments refuting 
evolution, infidelity and atheism; a new, timely, 
interesting and attractive book for students, 
parents, teachers, ministers, lawyers, doctors, 
and all libraries where all may read both sides. 
An answer to all books teaching evolution. Com- 
mendations: “unanswerable”; “able”; “unique”; 
“best [ ever read.” Beautifully bound; cloth, 
$1.00; 3 for $2.00 for librar‘es. 


REV. W. A. WILLIAMS, D.D., PUB., 
CAMDEN, N. J. 





A cheerful little booklet—a wonderful little 
book—An artistic book—The distilled essence of 
life—A teacher’s idealism plus a poet’s inspira- 
tion equals 


STAR DUST AND THE OLD 
MAN OF THE MOUNTAIN 


Poems of feeling, poems of thought, World 
War poems, and a short story form this volume. 
Price $1.50. 

RILEY W. GEARY 
Author and Publisher 
324 N. oth Avenue Phoenix, Arizona 









































LIBRARY TRUCK 


embodies the very latest ideas in Library Trucks. 
Fitted with Colson rubber-tired wheels 


A 


THE H. R. HUNTTING CO., Inc., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


THE 


HUNTTING 


Made in genuine quartered oak 


handsome piece of Library furniture 
Write for fully descriptive pamphlet 





























Library Magazine Holders 


This type of Cover is the most successful and well known 
Magazine Holder for Reading Rooms and Libraries 


Made in all sizes and styles of binding. Write for Catalog 


William G. Johnston Company 2 bisburgh - Penna 


JOHNSTON 


Strongly and firmly built, they withstand 
the wear of long and continued usage. 


1130 Ridge Avenue 















































Books for Librarians 


The Bookman’s Glossary 


A Compendium of Information Relating to the Production and 
Distribution of books. By John A. Holden. 8vo. cloth, $2.00 


Every library will be the better equipped in the possession of 
a copy of ‘The Bookman’s Glossary.’’ It is a primer for the novice 
as well as a practical guide for all engaged in book buying and book 
circulation. 


“The Glossary itself alphabetically arranged is unusually complete. An 
appendix contains specimen type faces, curious editions of the Bible, classical 
names of towns and cities and proof reader’s marks. In brief ‘The Bookman’s 
Glossary’ is a desk book that will answer every question confronting those 
who handle books and book catalogs.’’—~-Gaylord’s Triangle. 


‘Many of the definitions are excellent, and one may find little accounts 
of a good number of the famous binders, printers, publishers and illustrators 
whose names are everyday matters to many book collectors and dealers.’’— 
N. Y. Times Book Review. 


Its price is $2, less the customary library discount 





The Bookman’s Manual 
A Guide to Literature 


Bessie Graham's successful and helpful aid to students of book 
distribution and book selection is available still to a limited num- 
ber, before it goes out of stock. ‘There will be no reissue before 
three or five years. If your library hasn’t a copy, you should order 
one. Home libraries and home readers are better equipped in know- 
ing the best books by having personal copies. The book contains 
627 pp. and is carefully indexed. Ask your neighbor librarian for 
a recommendation. 


Bound in Cloth. $3.50 less discount 


R. R. BOWKER CO., Publishers, 62 W. 45th St., New York 





The Library Journal 





